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We Back This Trade-Mark 
With Our Reputation 


One-piece drop-forged cranks, Hobbed sprockets. 


Special design rear fork, giving extra clearance between wheel 


and fork sides. Flush rear fork ends. 


Drop-forged seat-post cluster, giving extra strong grip on seat- 


post. 


High-grade padded leather saddle with double-action springs. 
Leather tool bag and complete tool equipment. 

Seventeen-process enamel finish of Dayton Carmine. Tough and 
long wearing. Heavy coat of copper under all nickel plating. 





Young and old—everybody must “play” a part of the time! 
After school, after work, on Sundays and holidays! That’s the time for “play”! And 


‘nothing can add as much to these short hours as a Dayton Bicycle! 


It will take you to the baseball diamond, the tennis court, golf links, fishing hole, and 
swimming hole quick as a wink. It gives you more time for “play”—and in itself is pleas- 
ure and recreation! 


Let a Dayton Bicycle help you “play”. You'll be proud of it in any company—for it is 
certainly good-looking! j 


All Dayton nickel-plating goes on over a heavy coat of copper. 


The enameled surfaces, as yousee them, represent, in all, some 17 processes—beginning 
with a bath in boiling lye and ending with the coat of varnish which completes the job. 


Between these two operations are the anti-rust and filler coats, the rubbings, washing 
and bakings—and two coats of the famous Dayton Carmine! The Dayton finish retains 
its lustre and brilliance. It wears, and wears and wears. 


See the Dayton Line at your dealer’s. Study the mechanical superiorities pointed out 
below. Our catalog describes and pictures the Dayton Line completely. It is free. 


Write today for Catalog B-10. 
Cycle Dept., THE DAVIS SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, Dayton, Ohio 











bearings. Cones case-hardened in cyanide. 


in frame, all dip-brazed. 


\ bar. Two-point frictionless bearings. 
Seamless crank hanger bracket, extra reinforced. 
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Dust-proof head adjusting cone. Extra large High-Duty ball 
Outside joint head construction. Eleven inner reinforcements 
Double-anchored forked sides with solid steel spool between 


Front hubs and cups of special design turned from solid steel 
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EAR Overset Pond, 
N about nine or ten 

miles from the old 
squire’s farm in Maine, 
there was a cave known 
as the Den, about which 
many legends clung. In 
the spring of 1839 a large 
female panther is said to 
have been trapped there, and an end was made 
of her young family. Several bears, too, had been 
surprised inside the Den, for the place presented 
great attractions as a secure retreat from winter 
cold. But the story that most interested us was 
a tradition that somewhere in the recesses of 
the cave the notorious Androscoggin Indian 
Adwanko had hidden a bag of silver money 
that he had received from the French for the 
sealps of white settlers. 

The entrance to the cave fronts the pond 
near the foot of a precipitous mountain, called 
the Fall-off. A wilder locality, or one of more 
sinister aspect, can hardly be imagined. The 
cave is not spacious within ; it is merely a dark 
hole among great granite rocks. By means of 
a lantern or torch you can penetrate to a dis- 
tance of seventy feet or perhaps a little more. 

One day when three of us boys had gone to 
Overset Pond to fish for trout we plucked up 
our courage and crawled into the cave. We 
crept along for what seemed to us a great dis- 
tance till we found the passage obstructed by 
a rock that had apparently fallen from over- 
head. We could move the stone a little, but we 
did not dare to tamper with it much, for fear 
that other stones from above would fall. We 
believed that Adwanko’s bag of silver was 
surely in some recess beyond the rock and at 
once began to lay plans for blasting out the 
stone with powder. By using a long fuse, the 
person that fired the charge would have time 
to get out before the explosion. 

Nothing came of our scheme, however, until 
the summer of the great Peace Jubilee at 
Boston. So many people from our part of Maine 
attended that remarkable musical festival that 
scarcely anyone was left at home to celebrate 
the Fourth of July. Not to have the day pass 
without some sort of celebration, some of us 
young people made up a party to have a picnic 
up in the woods, and incidentally to burn a 
little patriotic gunpowder by blasting out that 
obstructing rock in the Den. 

We went in five double-seated wagons and 
drove by the lumber road as far as Moose-Yard 
Brook, where we left the teams and walked 
the remaining two miles through the woods to 
Overset Pond. Besides five of us from the old 
squire’s, there were our two young neighbors, 
Thomas and Catherine Edwards, Willis Murch 
and his older brother, Ben, the two Darnley 
boys, Newman and Rufus, and their sister, 
Adriana, and ten or twelve other young people. 

Besides luncheon baskets and materials to 
make lemonade, we had taken along axes, two 
crowbars, two lanterns, four pounds of blasting 
powder and three feet of safety fuse. My cousin 
Addison had also brought a hammer, drill and 
spoon. The girls were chiefly interested in 
the picnic; but we boys were resolved to see 
what was in the depths of the cave, and imme- 
diately on reaching the place several of us 
lighted the lanterns and went tn. 

Never had the Den seemed to me so dark and 
forbidding. At no place could we stand upright. 
Apparently some animal had wintered there, 
for the interior had a rank odor ; but we crawled 
on over rocks until we came to the obstructing 
stone sixty or seventy feet from the entrance. 

We had planned to drill a hole in the rock, 
blast it into pieces, and thus clear a passage to 
what lay beyond it. On closer inspection, how- 
ever, we found that it was almost impossible 
to set the drill and deal blows with the hammer. 
But the stone rested on another rock, and we 
believed that we could push powder in beneath 
it and so get an upward blast that would heave 
the stone either forward or backward, or per- 
haps even break it in halves. 

We set to work, thrusting the powder far 
under the stone with a blunt stick, until we 
had a charge of about four pounds. When we 
had connected the fuse we heaped sand about 
the base of the stone, to confine the powder. 

The blast was finally ready; and then the 
question who should fire it arose. ‘The three 
feet of fuse would, we believed, give two full 
minutes for whoever lighted it to get out of 
the Den; but fuse sometimes burns faster 
than is expected, and the safety fuse made in 
those days was not so uniform in quality as 
that of present times. At first no one seemed 
greatly to desire the honor of touching it off. 
The boys stood and joked one another about 
it, while the girls looked on from a safe distance. 








‘*T shan’t feel offended if anyone gets ahead 
of me,’’ Addison remarked carelessly. 

‘*T’d just as soon have some one else do it,’’ 
Ben said, smiling. 

I had no idea of claiming the honor myself. 
Finally, after more bantering, Rufus Darnley 
cried, ‘‘Who’s afraid? I’ll light it. Two min- 
utes is time enough to get out. ’’ 

Rufus was not largely endowed with mother 
wit, or prudence. His brother Newman and 
his sister Adriana did not like the idea of his 
setting off the blast—in fact, none of us did; 
but Rufus wanted to show off a bit, and he 
insisted upon going in. Thereupon Ben, the 
oldest of the young fellows present, said quietly 
that he would go in with Rufus and light the 
fuse himself while Rufus held the lantern. 

‘**T’ll shout when I touch the match to the 
fuse,’’ he said, ‘‘so that you can get away from 
the mouth of the cave.’’ 

They crept in, and the rest of us stood round, 
listening for the signal. Several minutes passed, 
and we wondered what could be taking them 
so long. At last there came a muffled shout, 
and all of us, retreating twenty or thirty yards, 
watched for Ben and Rufus to emerge. Some 
of us were counting off the seconds. We could 
hear Ben and Rufus coming, climbing over 
the rocks. Then suddenly there was an outery 
and the sound of tinkling glass. At the same 
instant Ben emerged, but immediately turned 
and went back into the cave. 

‘* Hurry, Rufe!’’ we heard him call out. 
‘*What’s the matter? Hurry, or it will go off!’’ 

Consternation fell on us, and some of us 
started for the mouth of the cave; but before 
we had gone more than five paces Ben sprang 
forth. He had not dared to remain an instant 
longer—and, indeed, he was scarcely outside 
when the explosion came. It sounded like a 
heavy jolt deep inside the mountain. 

To our horror a huge slab of rock, thirty or 
forty feet up the side of the Fall-off, started to 
slide with a great crunching and grinding; 
then, gathering momentum, it plunged down 
between us and the mouth of the cave and com- 
pletely shut the opening from view. Powder 
smoke floated up from behind the slab. 

There was something so terrible in the sud- 
denness of the catastrophe that the whole party 
seemed crazed. The boys, shouting wildly, 
swarmed about the fallen rock; the girls ran 
round, imploring us to get Rufus out. Rufus’s 
sister Adriana, beside herself with terror, was 
screaming ; and we could hardly keep Newman 
Darnley from attacking Ben Murch, who, he 
declared, should have brought Rufus out! 

At first we were afraid that the explosion 
had killed Rufus; but almost immediately we 
heard muffled groans and faint cries for help 
from the eave. He was still alive, but we had 
no way of knowing how badly he was hurt. 
Adriana fairly flew from one to another, be- 
seeching us to save him. 

‘*He’s dying! He’s under the rocks!’’ she 
screamed. ‘‘Oh, why don’t you get him out?’’ 

With grave faces Willis, Ben, Addison and 
Thomas peered round the fallen rock and cast 
about for some means of moving it. 

‘*We must pry it away!’’ Thomas exclaimed. 
**Let’s get a big pry!’’ 

‘*We can’t move that rock!’’ Ben declared. 
**We shall have to drill it and blast it.’’ 

But we had used all the powder and fuse, 
and it- would take several hours to get more. 
Ben insisted, however, on sending Alfred 
Batchelder for the powder, and then, seizing 
the hammer and drill, he began to drill a hole 
in the side of the rock. 

Thomas, however, still believed that we could 
move the rock by throwing our united weight 
on a long pry; and many of the boys agreed 
with him. We felled a spruce tree seven inches 
in diameter, trimmed it and cut a pry twenty 
feet long from it. Carrying it to the rock, 
we set a stone for a fulcrum, and then threw 
our weight repeatedly on the long end. The 
rock, which must have weighed ten tons or 
more, scarcely stirred. Ben laughed at us 
scornfully and went on drilling. 

All the while Adriana stood weeping, and the 
other girls were shedding tears in sympathy. 
Rufus’s distressed cries came to our ears, en- 
treating us to help him and saying something 
that we could not understand about his leg. 

As Addison stood racking his brain for some 
quicker way of moving the rock he remembered 
a contrivance, called a ‘‘giant purchase,’’ that 
he had heard of lumbermen’s using to break 
jams of logs on the Androscoggin River. He had 
never seen one and had only the vaguest idea 
how it worked. All he knew was that it consisted 
of an immense lever, forty feet long, laid on a 
log support and hauled laterally to and fro by 
horses. He knew that you could thus get a 
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titanic application of power, for if the long arm 


of the lever were forty feet long and the short | 


arm four feet, the strength of three horses pull- 
ing on the long arm would be increased tenfold 
—that is, the power of thirty horses would be 
applied against the object to be moved. 
Addison explained his plan to the rest of us. 
He sent Thomas and me to lead several of our 
horses up through the woods to the pond. We 
ran all the way ; and we took the whippletrees 
off the double wagons, and brought all the 
spare rope halters. Within an hour we were 
back there with four of the-strongest horses. 
Meanwhile the others had been busy; even | 


Ben had been persuaded to drop his drilling | 
and to help the other boys cut the great lever | 


—a straight spruce tree forty or forty-five feet | 
tall. The girls, too, had worked ; they had even 
helped us drag the two spruce logs for the lever 
to slide on. In fact, everyone had worked with 
might and main in a kind of breathless. anxiety, 
for Rufus’s very life seemed to be hanging on 
the success of our exertions. 

A few feet to the left of the fallen rock was 
another boulder that served admirably for a 
fulerum, and before long we had the big lever 
in place with the end of the short arm bearing 
against the fallen slab. When we had attached 
the horses to the farther end, Addison gave the 
word to start. As the horses gathered them- 
selves for the pull we watched anxiously. The 
great log lever, which was more than a foot in 
diameter, bent visibly as they lunged forward. 


| Every eye was now on the rock, and 
when it moved,—for move it did,—such 
a cry of joy rose as the shores of that 
little pond had never echoed before! 
The great slab ground heavily against 
the other rocks, but moved for three or 
four feet, exposing in part the mouth 
of the cave—the same little dark chink 
| that affords entrance to the Den to-day. 


caked and sodden by the damp. In one 
pocket was a pipe, a rusted jackknife 
and what had once been a piece of 
tobacco. In the other pocket were six- 
teen large, old, red copper cents, one of 
which was a ‘‘boobyhead’’ cent. 

We never discovered to whom that 
treasure-trove belonged. It could hard- 
ly have been Adwanko’s, for one of the 

Other boulders prevented the rock copper cents bore the date of 1830. 
from moving farther, and, although the Perhaps the owner of it had been 
horses surged at the lever, and we boys added searching for Adwanko’s money; bat why he 
our strength, the slab stuck fast; but an aper- left his lantern and waistcoat behind him re- 
| ture twenty inches wide had been uncovered, | mains a mystery. Our chief care was now for 
| wide enough to enable anyone to enter the Den. | Rufus. We made a litter of poles and spruce 

Ben, Willis and Edgar Wilbur crept in, fol- | | | boughs, and as gently as we could carried the 
lowed by Thomas with a lantern; and after a | | sufferer through the woods down to the wag- 
| time they brought Rufus out. We learned then | ons, and slowly drove him home. Seven or 

that in his haste after the fuse was lighted he | eight weeks passed before he was able to walk 
had fallen over one of the large rocks and, | again, even with the aid of a crutch. 

striking his leg on another stone, had broken| Our plan of exploring the Den had been 
the bone above the knee. He suffered not a| wholly overshadowed. We even forgot the 
little when the boys were drawing him out at luncheon baskets ; and no one thought of ascer- 
the narrow chink beside the rock; but he was | taining what the blast had accomplished. When 
alive, and that was a matter for thankfulness. | we went up to the cave some months later we 

Thomas went back to get. the lantern that | found that the blast had done very little; it 
Rufus had dropped. It had fallen into a|had moved the rock slightly, but not enough 
crevice between two large rocks, and while | to open the passage; and so it remains to this 
searching for it Thomas found another lantern | day. Old Adwanko’s scalp money is still there 
there, of antique pattern. It was made of tin | —if it ever was there; but it is my surmise 
and was perforated with holes to emit the | that the cruel redskin is much more likely to 
light; it seemed very old. Underneath where it | have spent his blood money for rum than to 
lay Thomas also discovered a man’s waistcoat, | have left it behind him in the Den. | 
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S Mary Ashton placed the last steam- 
A ing, fragrant pie at the end of the 
row on the middle pantry shelf, she 
mentally checked off the list: ‘‘ Beans baked 
for supper, with egg custards and cake for 
dessert ; chickens already stuffed, and green- 
apple pie for dinner. ’’ 

By a stroke of sheer luck, Tony, her hus- 
band, had been able to hire four men for the 
next day—the first help he had had since 
the spring ploughing. In order to have time 
the next day in which to do his chores for 
him and leave him free to accomplish all - 
that he had planned, Mary had spent the 
afternoon in cooking for the extra men. 
The row of green-apple pies, which were 
to be a special treat, had meant hard work, 
for the only tree of early apples was at the 
farther end of the orchard. The apples were 
small and hard to pare; and it took a large 
panful of them to make that row of pies. 

‘*Tony shall have a piece for his supper, ’’ 
she said to herself as she sat down to pare 
potatoes for supper while Tony Junior still 
slept. 

The honking of an automobile horn broke 
the silence. Far up the hill a cloud of dust 
appeared, from which a big gray car detached 
itself. With an extra amount of tooting, the car 
finally slowed down before the yellow farm- 
house. As Mary jumped up, the dirty water 
from a pan splashed over her blue apron. 
Before she could whisk the apron off, a crowd 
of young people burst in upon her. 





Drawn BY EMLEN MCCONNELL 
“BUT WE'LL LET YOU KNOW AHEAD OF TIME," SAID JANE MEANINGLY 
she could get rested. And how lucky it was} ‘‘No, I don’t. Why?’ asked Mary shortly. 
that she had those beans baked. She would| ‘‘I’d like to marry him. Why, we never see 
use the cake and have peaches with cream for | whipped cream in town any more. And as) 
dessert. At that moment one of the crowd came | for these pies, they simply melt in your mouth. 
to the kitchen door. Jack, that’s my piece—don’t let him have it, 

‘‘May I have a drink, Mary? Say, isn’t it| girls. He’s had a whole pie now.’’ 

great—a sink and pump in the pantry! Um!| While the laughing, merry crowd were piling 


‘*Hello, Mary! Got anything to eat?’’ It smells good in here. What’s this?’’ 
‘*H’m! Smell the beans!’’ ‘*Green - apple pie,’’ answered Mary, with | 
‘“These farmers—they live upon the fat of | sinking heart. 
the land!’’ ‘*Whoopee! Say, folks, what do you suppose 
‘*Where’s Tony? And the baby ?’’ | Mary has out here? Green-apple pies! A whole 
‘“Tony’s in the field,’’ Mary answered, ‘‘and | row of them. If you don’t believe me, come 
the baby has just waked up. Come into the | out and see!’’ 
living room, all of you, while I get him.’’ | **How shall I ever get supper,’’ protested 
When her young friends from the town| Mary, ‘‘if you all come out here? Anyhow, I’m 
near by had duly admired the small boy, Mary | not going to give those to you. They’re for a | 
excused herself and slipped out to the kitchen. | special purpose—four hired men to-morrow. ’’ 
‘*Don’t go to any extra bother for us, Mary. ‘* Mary! You hard-hearted wretch! Please 
Let us help.’’ repent! Here’s Tony! We’ll ask him.’’ 
‘*Yes, call us when you need us,’’ urged her| Laughing, they crowded out to meet the 
friends. | young farmer, who, conscious of his dirty 
‘*T won’t—all right,’’ answered Mary ab-/| clothes and disheveled appearance beside his 
sently ; but when she was alone, hastily paring | visitors’ immaculate linen and white flannels, 
more potatoes, she added a little bitterly, ‘‘Not | was blushing furiously. 
go to any extra work, indeed!’’ ‘*T’ve got to dress, ’’ he said in his wife’s ear. 
She and Tony had intended to eat on the} ‘‘Don’t,’? commanded Mary. ‘‘Put on your 
back porch, but now she must set the dining- | clean overalls and come along. They’d no busi- 
room table. And Tony—she did not have time | ness to come rushing in like this. And it’s 
to run out and warn him, and he would come | clean dirt. Supper is ready right now. Besides, 
in hot and dusty. As Mary hastened from | look at me.” 
pantry to dining room, her guests called gayly | ‘*All right, if you say so.’’ 
to her, dispensing news, demanding reasons| Although Mary had determined not to serve 
why she and Tony had not attended this or | her pies, she yielded at last to the laughing 
that festivity in town. |importunities of her guests. The pies and | 
‘*We’ve been too busy,’’ Mary replied. whipped cream vanished like magic. | 
She enjoyed the bustle of company and the} ‘‘You don’t know of another nice young | 
dignity of being the only married one in the | farmer who wants a wife, do you?’’ said Jane 
crowd. To be sure, she was tired; but then, | Chase, who had been Mary’s girlhood chum. 








| waving handkerchiefs. 
| dining room to order while Tony-put the baby 


into the big car, Mary and Tony both asked 
them to come again. 
‘*Raspberries will be ripe pretty soon,’’ said 
Tony. ‘‘Come out. We’ll have a bumper crop. ’’ 
‘*Count on us. We’ll be out.’’ 
‘*To help you pick them,’’ added Jane. 
They drove away, tooting the horn and 
Mary restored the 


to bed. Afterwards they went out to the 
veranda to cool off. 

‘*T ought to be in bed this minute,’’ said 
Tony, yawning. ‘‘ I’m dead tired, and I’ve 
planned enough work for to-morrow to keep | 
me busy from daylight to dark.’’ 

‘“‘I’d intended to do a lot of your chores,’’ | 
said Mary, ‘‘but now I’ll have to do a lot of | 
to-day’s work over again. ’’ 

‘*Lucky you had baked up a batch of stuff,’’ 
said Tony. ‘‘Sorry I looked so disreputable. 
Fourth time this summer they’ve caught me 
—no wonder they think I’m a country clod.’’ 

‘*Country clod nothing!’’ retorted Mary in- 
dignantly. ‘‘Let them get out in the fields, and | 
what would they look like?’’ 

‘* You’re tired,’’ said Tony. ‘‘I wish we 
could get a girl to help you.’’ 

‘*T guess we need men to help you more than 
I need a girl. I’m mad, I guess.’’ 

‘* What about? ’’ asked Tony wonderingly. | 
‘*We had such good times last winter. You 
don’t want the bunch to stop coming, do you?”’ | 








‘* No,’’ admitted Mary. ‘‘ But last winter 
isn’t this summer, with all its extra work on 
account of the war. Anyhow, I think they 
might let me know ahead. And they might 
have let my green-apple pies alone. ’’ 

The days rushed by, so full of work that, 
as Mary laughingly complained to Tony, she 
had not time to even smell her flowers. Then 
the raspberries began to ripen — not slowly, 
but seemingly all at once. 

Churning vigorously in the coolness of early 
morning, Mary was hurrying to make her 
butter and get out to the raspberry patch. 
Tony was needed elsewhere that morning, and 
if the berries were not picked soon he could 
not fill a big order that he had received. As 
she rolled and patted the yellow butter, a figure 
ran across the lawn. It was Jane Chase. 

‘Surprise, Mary! Had a chance to ride out; 
so I came to help you pick those raspberries. ’’ 

‘Did you?’’ said Mary. ‘‘Well, I am glad. 
I need help to-day. Tony has a big order that 
we can’t afford to lose, and I have to pick the 
berries. And you’re even dressed the part in a 
gingham gown,’’ she went on calmly, although 
she knew that Jane’s plaid-gingham dress was 
the height of fashion that summer. ‘‘Here’s a 
sunbonnet and two buckets. As soon as you 
have your buckets full, bring them in, and I’ll 
clean them and put them into the baskets. As 
soon as I’ve finished this butter, I’ll help you.’’ 

All day long in the glaring heat Jane Chase, 
who had never picked a quart of fruit in her 
life, picked raspberries. She was amazed that 
Mary had so readily accepted her lightly spoken 
offer; but she worked away uncomplainingly. 

When Mary finally came out to the raspberry 
patch, she felt some misgivings as she noticed 
Jane’s scarlet cheeks and_brier - scratched 

hands. ‘‘But I’ve got to make them under- 
stand,’’ she said to herself. 

When late that afternoon they had finally 
filled the last measure, and had picked an 
extra pailful for their own use, they trudged 
wearily back to the house. 

‘*T don’t usually have to do this work,’’ 
Mary remarked, ‘‘but it has been almost im- 
possible to get any help in the fields, and then 
Tony has planted much more than usual 
on account of the shortage in food. I’d be a 
slacker if I let these berries go to waste.’’ 

‘*Why don’t you get a maid?’’ asked 
Jane, as she tenderly dried her sore hands. 

‘* Hired girl, you mean,’’ said Mary, 
laughing. ‘‘Well, there ‘ain’t no sich ani- 
mal.’ We’ve scoured the country for one. 
Now, let’s see, I’ve set the table on the 
screened porch. We’ll have potato salad, iced 
tea, fresh rolls and raspberries and cream. ’’ 

‘*Sounds good,’’ said Jane, with a sigh. 

The telephone rang, and Mary went to it. 
A moment later she appeared at the door. 

‘*The bunch is on its way out. Fly to the 
field and tell Tony ; he hates to be caught all 
dirty. I’ll light the oil stove and cook 
supper. ’’ 

‘*Let them eat a piece with us,’’ protested 
Jane wearily. 

‘*Not much,’’ Mary replied, ‘‘when I’ve 
country ham and fresh eggs in the pantry. 
Hurry and tell Tony; then you’ll have to 
pick a few berries while I dress Junior. ’’ 

As Jane carried out Mary’s hasty com- 
mands her thoughts were busy. And a little 
later, as she watched Mary cut slice after 
slice of the pink ham, she ventured a protest: 

‘*Don’t, Mary. We don’t want you to fuss 
for us.’’ 

‘*But, Jane,”—Mary kept her eyes averted 
lest she fail in her resolve,—‘‘what would 
the bunch think of potato salad and bread ?’’ 

‘*Let them think,’’ said Jane. ‘‘They’ve no 
business rushing out here so unexpectedly. ’’ 

Mary smiled. ‘Well, to-morrow would have 
been a more convenient time,’’ she admitted. 

‘*When I think how we’ve rushed out here 
at our convenience,’’ began Jane. 

‘*T love to have you,’’ answered Mary. ‘‘ And 
you were a dear to come out and help me 
to-day. Here they come.’’ 

Jane had no time to reply as Mary left the 
kitchen abruptly. As usual the crowd of young 
folks flocked to the kitchen to sniff apprecia- 
tively at Mary’s ham and eggs. 

‘*Do you always eat like this?’’ asked one 
of the girls. 

‘‘No,’’ said Jane shortly. ‘‘We were going 


to eat a piece in peace till you folks called.’’ 


‘* Hello! What’s the matter with your 
hands?’”’ Jack Street exclaimed. 

‘*Same thing that’s the matter with Mary’s: 
picking raspberries. Stop eating those, or you’ll 
get none for supper. ’’ 

‘*T say, country life doesn’t agree with your 
| temper, Janie. And here’s Tony, all as cool as 
a cucumber. These farmers do have a nice 
time of it. All done for the day, I suppose ?’’ 

‘*Not a bit of it!’’ snapped Jane in his ear. 
‘*He came in from his work to dress; fortu- 
nately, you were kind enough to tell Mary ten 
minutes ahead of time that you were coming. 
Tony got dressed, so that you wouldn’t think 
Mary had married a country bumpkin.’’ 

“*T say, we never thought that!’’ 

‘*Yes, you did. We’ve all laughed at him. 


| Don’t deny it. And if it weren’t for men like 
| him, what would we eat?’’ 


‘‘Supper is ready!’’ called Mary. ‘‘It’s so 
hot, we’ll eat on the porch. Everybody up.’”’ 
Supper at the farmhouse was, as usual, a 
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merry meal. There were sallies back and forth, 
praises for Mary’s cooking, polite questions 
about Tony’s crops. 

At last, well satisfied, they rose from the 
table, and the guests began to make the usual 
polite offers to help Mary with the dishes, and 
as usual Mary began to refuse; but Jane 
silenced her. 

‘Sure, we’ll help. After a day in those 
bushes, with goodness knows how many hours’ 
work before that, you’re dog-tired. You sit 
down and we’ll do them. ’’ 

In spite of her protestations, Mary was finally 
persuaded to yield. The evening passed quickly, 
and it was soon time for the guests to leave. 
Crowding about Mary, they told her what a 
good time they had had. 

‘And may I have one of these boxes of ber- 
ries for mother ?’’ asked one of the girls. 

‘*For twenty-five cents,’’ answered Jane. 

‘‘Well, if Mary wants me to pay for them. ”’ 

‘*But Mary hasn’t anything to do with it,’’ 
replied Jane firmly. ‘‘Those are picked and 
packed for an order, and Mary or Tony will 
have to pick another quart if you take those. 
You see, those berries mean money. ’’ 





‘* Nonsense! ’’ laughed Mary. ‘‘ Here’s an 
extra quart. ’’ 

**She’s got to pay, ’’ insisted Jane, and, taking 
the twenty-five cents from the girl, she put it 
on the table. 

‘*May we come out again soon ?’’ Jack Street 
asked eagerly. 

‘*Of course,’’ said Tony heartily. ‘‘ Peaches 
will soon be ripe.’’ 

. ‘Good! We’ll all be out!’’ they cried. 

‘** But we’ll let you know ahead of time, 
Mary,’’ said Jane meaningly, ‘‘and we’ll not 
come unless it is convenient for you.’’ 

‘*Thanks, and thanks for helping me,’’ Mary 
answered, smiling. 

When they had finally gone, she turned to 
Tony. ‘‘Well,’’ she said, ‘‘my green-apple pies 
are safe.’’ 

Tony looked puzzled. ‘‘ Haven’t any, have 
you?’’ 

‘*Green-apple pies,’’ said Mary briefly, ‘‘are 
a mere figure of speech. ’’ 

Her husband grinned. ‘‘ I always thought 
they were something to eat.’’ 

‘““They are, usually; but to-night they are a 





figure of speech.’’ Then Mary explained. 


MY FAMILY | 


GRector 

"Tineve an atlas, turn to the 

map of the state in which you 

live, raise your finger, shut 

your eyes, and then bring down 

your finger on the page. On open- 

ing your eyes you will find that 

the name of a town, perhaps of several towns, 

will be under your finger. Possibly you have 

never heard of some of those places, even 

though they are in your own state; but there 

they are—regular towns on the map; and if 

you traveled thither, you would find settled life 

going forward, with schools, churches, homes, 

and all the component parts of dignified routine 

existence. Quiet folk are sitting on their piazzas, 

clerks are busy, mothers are cooking, boys are 

playing: all this regular American life of ours 

is going on everywhere in the state in which 
you live. 

This impression of the bigness of our life is 
multiplied by forty-eight if we repeat the 
experiment with a map of the United States. 
Let me make the experiment for you: I close 
my eyes and point at random, my finger falling 
on a group of places where normal American 
life is going on— Brannon, Hickman, Pinegrove, 
Athens, Nicholasville, Logana. How much do 
you know about Nicholasville? Perhaps you 
will confess with me that you never heard 
before of any one of those six places. Yet those 
people in Kentucky who reside at Fayette or 
Winchester could tell you much about those 
six neighboring towns, and the people who 
live in them rightly maintain that they have 
the best neighbors, the most beautiful vtews, 
the finest schools, the prettiest stained-glass 
windows in the whole country. All the typical 
sights and emotions of our great republic are 
there in process. The boys of Logana, Ken- 
tucky, are fundamentally just like the boys of 
Cherryville, Pennsylvania, or Wickford, Rhode 
Island, or. Aurora, Oregon. In thousands of 
towns, in hundreds of thousands of streets, 
literally in millions of homes, you will find 
families, those centres of loyalty and love. 
Families are the power plants that generate 
light and heat for America. 


FAMILY LIFE 


HINK of our great country 
and then picture to yourself 
: numberless families sitting 
in by the evening lamp— Tom and 
—— > Jane and William and Sally, all 

learning to be good citizens and 
good Christians in the sheltering and sensible 
arms of a happy home. Father reads his paper, 
mother mends the stockings (oh, such holes!), 
sister knits or studies, and you work on your 
home lessons. Perhaps a fire crackles on the 
hearth; perhaps some neighbor adds flavor to 
the evening. In this quiet association boys and 






girls all are finding nourishment for character, 


for the family is the unit of power from which 
leaders and saviors of society spring. 

Any boy, after a little reflection, can realize 
what he gains from happy family life. The 
benefits are obvious. Our purpose is not so 
much to praise the institution that everyone 
admires as to find out what contribution we 
can make thereto. After this glimpse at the 
bigness of our country and its myriad homes, 
let each young reader in reference to his own 
family ask, What can I do to be worthy of my 
family, and how can I keep it a strong and 
happy group? My family is the best thing in 
my life—what can I be and do to leave that 
good thing better even than I found it? 

One point of utility should first be men- 
tioned. The family that normally consists of 
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a number of daytime - working individuals | 
should learn to appreciate its increased value 
as a group. We should seize and revel in and 
use our evenings, all together. The climate of 
this Temperate Zone provides us with a housed 
evening. Have you ever thought that such 
evenings are a great asset in character and in 
progress? If you lived in the tropics, you would 
probably inhabit a straw shack, a mere sleep- 
ing booth. In a warm, easy atmosphere you 
would dawdle about among bamboos and 
bananas until dark ; and then, sometimes with- 
out so much as a candle, you would lie down 
on a rush floor to sleep. Often while I have 
been journeying through the lowlands of the 
Philippine Islands,‘my New England upbring- 
ing has caused me to pity those listless natives 
who are prevented by climate from enjoying 
and using that prime ingredient of personal 
progress, an interior family evening. 

We cannot overestimate the value of this 
silent sitting together. The evening hearth is 
in large measure responsible for the upkeep of 
that family feeling and loyalty which glorify 
a home. Happy the little group that appre- 
ciates ‘‘ long barren silence’’ in the ‘‘ loved 
presence of a cottage fire.’’ When a boy rebels 
at family restriction, longing to slip away and 
go to the movies, or when he envies the greater 
freedom of his playmates, he is failing to value 
a great asset in his own development. Oh! you 
who dream of big things, you who want to be 
somebody and to count in the world, look well 
to the family’s hour, the blessed evening, and 
cherish those happy times not only because 
they are peaceful but because they offer rich 
ground for growth in character. 

In seeking to know how we shall behave, 
what we shall do to benefit the family and keep 
it crisp and pure like the salt sea, each young 
member of the group must undertake to be a 
lifter and not a leaner, often to subordinate 
himself, and must patiently study the arts of 
social life. If you will think about it, you may 
agree that there are three fundamental parts of 
family life, three directions in which each of us 
after careful study can make a contribution. 
The first we shall call speech; the second, 
behavior; the last, activity. 

Our first direction wherein a boy or girl can 
make the family happy concerns speech. Half 
of character hinges on this faculty of talking 
and keeping still. You may remember that 
after the monkey and the parrot had separated 
themselves from a mass of flying fur and 
feathers, the parrot ruefully remarked, ‘‘The 
trouble with me is I talk too much.’’ Many of 
us might penitently quote the parrot. Nature, 
with silent and universal planning, has fash- 
ioned us to be twice as ready to hear as to 
speak—for are we not each outfitted with two 
ears and only one tongue? Good books but- 
tress your own experience by tracing much 
human trouble directly to the tongue. Now, 
this is bound to prove true in families, be- 
cause the family is a place not so much of 
doing as of being. In school or in the shop or 
in business, the goal is to do. At home we 
simply are. Rest and readjustment belong in 
the home. Too many of us fill these normal 
spaces with words, words, words. A certain 
eminent general, it is said, could be silent in 
six languages. How many of us find it all too 
hard to be silent in one. 

The ill-timed word we might have kept, 

Who knows how sharp it pierced and stung; 


The word we had not sense to say, 
Who knows how grandly it had rung! 





The boy or girl who will gladly study and | 
take pains to make a family happy must first | 
of all learn how to master the faculty of speech. | 


** Behold, ’’ cries the sacred sage, ‘‘how great a 
matter a little fire kindleth!’’ And another with 
touching moral poesy admonishes us not to let 
the sun go down on our wrath. 

This brings us to a necessary crisis in family 
relationships—the moment of apology and of 
making up. From the cradle every child should 
be taught to say two things: No, and I’m | 
sorry. The first is the hardest word in the | 
language to pronounce, the second is the phrase 
often most difficult to utter. 

The falling out of faithful friends 
Renewing is of love. 

The simple misunderstanding, the family 
elash, two people wanting the same thing at 
the. same time, two others holding different 
opinions at the same time, two others consci- 
entiously loving in very different ways—all 
those encounters must be made up by loving 
thought, by loving act, and by words. The 
key to making up is I’m sorry. Whoever cannot 
say those two words with ready and heartfelt 
grace can keep no friends and cannot contribute 
to the peace of a family. No oil can he pour on 
troubled waves. 

Teachers and preachers rightly advise us in 
this matter of speech to learn the arts of silence. 
‘They are right. Silence, however, is sometimes 
overvalued. It is not always golden; it is often 
iron, pig iron, dull and heavy. Let us avoid 
the Seylla of glum taciturnity while we are 
keeping off the Charybdis of mischief-making 
talk. Most young people are by nature expan- 
sive—the second decade is the period of general 
graphie growth. We grow by conversation as 
well as by listening. Youth is addicted to fits 
of reticence. So far as possible this incommu- 
nicability should not be exercised toward our 
parents. 

How many mothers have grieved because 
their boys could not or would not tell them 
just the ordinary thoughts, let alone the secret 
thoughts, of their daily life! Mothers are espe- 
cially entitled to know the stages of a boy’s 
mental journey. However hard it is to express 
your visions or hopes, still try—for your 
mother’s chief joy is in learning the secret am- 
bitions of her boy. Thus by breaking through 
a natural but unnecessary silence a boy, in 
making his mother happy, contributes to the 
joy of the group. Nor need we ever feel that 
silence betokens wisdom! Quite as often it 
results from a vacuum. The rules for general 
talk are: First, be a good listener; second, 
never interrupt; third, do not talk loud ; fourth, 
do not talk about yourself. 


BEHAVIOR AT HOME 


N this matter of speech we must 
I constantly be on our guard. 

Nor can we expect ever quite 
to settle the problem. Moral diffi- 
culties grow in complexity with 
our growing power to conquer 
them. The pitfalls of the tongue will be ever 
with us, as talk is the principal medium of | 
family exchange. He who would be a sure 
contributor to family happiness must keep his 
tongue in firm, intelligent, unerring control. 

Our second general rule for a happy family 
eoncerns behavior. We reach a point between 
talking and producing—a point that we term 
behavior. Behavior is our constant and uncon- 
scious acted attitude toward the whole outside 
world. This is of prime importance in spite of 
any bluff doctrine that would proclaim that 
only deeds and spot-cash moral payments count. 
Behavior counts, too. Over the gate of a great 
English school stands the motto, ‘‘Manners 
makeyth man.’’ The way we say things and 
the way we do things affects the beauty and the 
power of the thing said and the deed done. 

‘*Oh,’’ some one protests, ‘‘I can’t be forever 
thinking about myself or studying how to 
behave! Isn’t it bad to be self-conscious ?’’ 

Yes, it is bad to be wholly self-conscious all 
of the time, but in order to acquire specific 
virtues or powers you have to be self-conscious 
some of the time. In the secret recesses of char- 
acter any growing soul is self-conscious all of 
the time. Surely it is better to be well-behaved 
and self-conscious than to be a thoughtless 
boor, conscious of no one. 

We must consent, therefore, to study right 
methods of home behavior and, not merely 
trusting to a heart theoretically supposed to be 
in the right place, see to it that tongue and 
hand and countenance embody what a kindly 
heart should prompt. Not a few well-meaning 
people are so ill-spoken and so roughly -behaved 
that their good motives are snowed under. We 
must enact the kindly thought; we must catch 
the flitting motive and turn it into action. 

Our best behavior belongs at home. No gir! | 
or boy relishes being a hypocrite, a ‘‘street | 
angel, home devil.’’ If we have been snappish 
or selfish at home, the moral account cannot | 
be squared by sweetness or heroism on the | 
street corner. When a boy or a girl of, say, six- 
teen years, has grasped that principle of right | 
home behavior, untold future difficulties have | 
been solved. If now you study methods of | 
behavior in gentle, quiet ways, learning to live 
out the generous thought, you will find as life | 
goes forward that the setting of motive and the | 
rapid adjustment of proper act to any circum- 
stances will become automatic. The principal | 
lesson of this second point of moral behavior 
is that we must submit to study and take pains 








with our behavior. Good behavior, like genius, 
is a resultant. It does not just happen. The 
tactful family friend in silence must toil and 
spin, even though his behavior seems, and 
should seem, as care free as the lily. 


HONOR THROUGH ACTION 


si is a third way in 
which a young person can 
powerfully add happiness to 
that house which he calls his 
home. He ean bring honor to it 
through action. Although home is a place that 
‘‘somehow needn’t be deserved,’? we wrongly 
regard it as a mere shelter and restaurant. The 
truly happy family must constantly be invig- 
orated by the adventures and successes of its 
members. Nature by mighty unseen activities 
is kept fresh by growth, and human nature 
maintains its value only by fresh adventures 
in virtue. The home that knows no increment 
of ozone through the high accomplishments of 
its members may be a convenient shelter, warm 
and snug, but it cannot be wholly happy, 
because it is not alive with moral adventure. 

In all the streets of all the towns of America 
in numberless house windows hung the service 
flag. What did the star mean? It declared: ‘‘I 
am the token of absence. Where I am there is 
sorrow and anxiety. I am the sign of separa- 
tion. I stand for a sorrowing mother and per- 
haps for a wounded boy.’’ But then the star 
on the service flag proudly proclaimed: ‘‘I am 
the sign of adventure. I signify more than sepa- 
ration—I testify to accomplishment. Although 
my house is without one member and miisses 
him, it is filled with the joy of his action. It 
is singing with the spirit of his sacrifice. It is 
lifted on the wings of his flight. ’’ 

We must not wait for opportunities to be 
glorious all in a minute. In normal times such 
chances come seldom. Nor do we need the 
tense days of battle to bring out our heroism. 
‘*Peace hath her victories no less renowned 
than war.’’ Before the great conflict began 
there might have been service flags in many 
a window, betokening heroes and heroines 
within who had never shouldered a gun or 
nursed soldiers under fire. 

To keep the family happy because vital by 
activity, we must not wait for any actual call 
to arms. It is true that the war waked many 
out of lethargy and jumped thousands from 
the smooth rut of a too commonplace existence. 
The old familiar hymn may be misunderstood 
when it assures us that: 

The trivial round, the common task, 

Will furnish all we need to ask,— 
there is danger that a trivial life will be con- 
sidered to be a sufficient moral arena for 
growing folk. 

We must combat such a smug doctrine, know- 
ing well that there is always a downward pull 
that would keep us in the lowlands, off the high 
places, and falsely bid us be contented with 
a little life of little deeds in a little street of a 
little town. That will mean a little America. 

O young mariner, 

Down to the haven 

And launch your vessel, 
And crowd your canvas. 

That is the spirit of growth and of adventure 
which will keep the family happy and which 
will fill the country with big men. Remember! 
‘The leaders of America for the next thirty 
years are all born! Every President, every 
general, every judge, every prophet, every 
priest, every explorer of jungles or oceans or 
starry skies, every learned writer of big books, 
every inventor of intricate machines—every big 
man who will save the country and community 
and benefit needy millions is now alive. As 
there were giants in the days of old, so there 
must be giants in the days to come. And those 
days belong to the boys and girls who read this 





page. 

Shall they say that the big things are meant 
for other people; that the leaders are the 
children of fairest circumstance; that no one 
really big comes from our small town? Read 
biography and see the precise contrary. Do not 
laugh, but seriously consider that the boy at 
the next desk may be governor of the state 
(some one is going to be governor—why not 
he?), that the girl who skips to school with her 
hair down her back may become as great a 
blessing as Florence Nightingale. Aim at one 
of those places that are big, not because they 
are decorated with pompous dignity, but big 
because so full of power for human kindness— 
aim at it, go for it, and win! 


THE ATMOSPHERE OF HOME 


LL this contributes to a happy 

A home. By fine power of 

speech, by high behavior, 

by ambitious action, the family is 

kept vital through visions and 
accomplishments. All this gives our house its 
beloved atmosphere. It is drenched in person- 
ality — we hate to see the very wall papers 
changed, they are so figured over with our own 
ancient histories! Hotel sofas may be more 
sumptuous, hotel liberty is surely more complete 
—yet our old sitting room has a sort of feeling 
that surpasses all plush and do-as-you-please ; 
for here the smiles and the tears have sunk 
in ; the worries and the waiting, the storms and 
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the clearing off, the happy returns with our 
private victories, all have mellowed the scene. 
The house is refreshed with the breath of our 


N the way home from 
school one night An- 
struther encountered 

Waggles eagerly lapping from a 
pool of muddy water that had overflowed from 
the watering trough that stood on the edge of 
the common. 

‘*OQ Waggles, you pig, to drink that dirty 
stuff! ’’ he exclaimed and, lifting him, held 
him where he could drink comfortably from 
the trough. Before Waggles had done, another 
dog was lapping at the muddy pool, and An- 





-struther, who knew every dog in town, called 


him by name and held him up to the fresh 
water. As the schoolmaster went on he reflected 
how helpless dogs are in certain particulars. 

At the table that night he had much to say 
in regard to a meeting he had attended, which 
concerned the celebration of Old Home Day. 
Great efforts were to be put forth to induce 
former residents to return to Greenwich Town 
for the occasion, and, as virtually all of them 
had attended the academy, the committee pro- 
posed to appoint one member of each class to 
appeal personally to the others of that class. 

Anstruther had been a member of Roger 
Greenaway’s class, and now as he brought up 
the names of one after another who had been 
boys with him Rosemary’s heart ached coldly. 
They were one and all so fortunate, so pros- 
perous, these men who had been her father’s 
inferiors ; while he, after his unhappy years of 
drudgery, had died unknown. And when they 
returned to their native town in the arrogance 
of their wealth and suc- 
cess, he would still be lying 
in an unmarked grave. 

Anstruther turned sud- 
denly to his wife. ‘‘ By the 
way, Emily, I appointed 
you as the person to write 
to the various members of 
your class and urge them 
to come on in August.’’ 

She looked up in dis- 
may.‘‘ Thad! I never could 
do it in the world! I have 
never done anything of 
that sort since I left the 
academy. ’’ 

‘¢ Then it’s high time 
you began,’’ he insisted. 

Rosemary, partly be- 
eause her mother’s words 
were indirect criticism of 
her father, quietly offered 
to help her. 

** Good enough! ’’ said 
Anstruther. ‘‘ Certainly, 
Rosemary, you can help 
make out the list and get 
the addresses and help 
with the copying, though 
your mother must do the 
real job herself. When I 
was in the academy, you 
know, she was the best 
scholar in her class.’’ 

Mrs. Anstruther colored 
prettily and protested. 

Later in the evening 
Anstruther put a pencil 
and block of paper into 
Rosemary’s hands, and. he 
and his wife began to recol- 
lect the names of her class- 
mates. In spite of herself, 
Rosemary was interested, 
and in spite of herself the 
new sense of her mother’s 
individuality and importance, which her’ step- 
father had emphasized, increased upon the 
girl. She could picture her father very much 
as he had been at any period of his life, but 
she had never before consciously thought of 
her mother as a young girl. 

‘*T’ll begin writing the letters to-morrow, ’’ 
said Mrs. Anstruther eagerly. ‘After all, 
Thad, it’s going to be lots of fun. I can hardly 
wait to get their answers and hear all about 
them—and their families. ’’ 

She took the list from her daughter and went 
over it hastily. ‘‘Just think, Thad, there’s 
only four out of the lot that I have seen since 
Rosemary was a baby!’’ she observed. 

‘*T’ve seen the greater number of the girls 
in my class, and all the boys except Rod Whit- 
ney,”’ he said eagerly. *‘Rod went to South 
Africa—he and Roger were great pals, you 
remember. He’s a millionaire now, but I 
can’t think of him as different for all that. 
I’m going to drag him into it if I possibly can.’’ 

The next day but one, Anstruther came to 
his wife. 

‘*Did Rosemary say anything to you about 
a second job she had in mind ?’’ he asked. 
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hopefulness and our will to do. This love of! as a trophy of the days of the war, let our 


action and benefaction keeps the family fine. 


Cha 


She shook her head; her face took on a 
worried look. ‘‘Dear me, what now?’’ she 
asked anxiously. 

‘‘She asked my permission to go into the 
telephone office for a few hours a day, pretend- 
ing to think that the only reason I objected to 
her working before was that the place was 
Cox’s. When she saw that she couldn’t move 
me, she flared up, of course. I told her that if 
she wanted to turn in and help you every day 
we’d pay her what she’d get from the tele- 
phone company, and more.’’ 

‘tO Thad, I’m afraid Rosemary would think 
you were criticizing her!’’ 

‘*So I was, dear,’’ he rejoined coolly. ‘‘I told 
her that it had never seemed right to me that 
you should wait on her as you do, and that she 
should do nothing to help.’’ 

‘*Thad, you certainly are the strangest man 
in this world! You patiently endure perfectly 
outrageous things from Rosemary, and then, 
when everyone else would think of nothing 
but humoring her, you speak out so plainly 
and say things that no one else would even 
dream of whispering.’’ She sighed. ‘‘I suppose 
she was furious?’’ 

‘tShe didn’t like being told that, I confess, 
but she took it like a brick. She told me she 
thought she ought to help you, anyhow, and 
she would, but she couldn’t take pay for it.’’ 

‘QO Thad, wasn’t that dear of her?’’ cried 
the girl’s mother. ‘‘And you parted friends ?’’ 

**By no means, Emily,’’ he answered defi- 
nitely. ‘‘We parted, as usual, bitter enemies. ’’ 


DRAWN BY B. J. ROSENMEYER 





“IS THERE ANYTHING IN THE WORLD I COULD DO FOR 


MOTHER THAT I WOULDN'T?" 


When Anstruther stopped at the house after 
school the next day to leave his books, his wife 
noticed the look of trouble on his face. 

‘‘Has Rosemary been — troublesome ?’’ she 
inquired. 

‘‘Oh, no, dear! It’s nothing. Chamberlain 
wants to see me at the bank. It may simply be 
something about Old Home Day.”’ 

He came home late, had his supper and was 
off again. The next day, Saturday, he was 
away all day and until late in the evening. On 
Sunday afternoon, when all the children were 
out of the house, he explained the situation to 
his wife. 

Roger Greenaway had got the bank into 
serious difficulty. They had only very recently 
arrived at the end of the complicated tangle of 
his bookkeeping, although for months, now, 
they had known that the muddle was owing, 
not to carelessness, but to deliberate falsifica- 
tion. Beginning five years before with trifling 
sums, he had embezzled various amounts, until 
shortly before his death he had taken a large 
sum of money. 

On account of the dead man’s family the 
directors had long hesitated to bring the matter 
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wouldn’t be any use to think of sending auntie 


home in the days of peace be worthy of as| away and having me nurse mother, for even if 
And now that the service tlag is hung up| many stars as there are members of our family. 


THE POETS MONUMENT 


pter Six, in which the plans 
for Old Home Day are begun 


to Anstruther’s attention; but they felt that 
in justice to their stockholders and depositors 
they could not do otherwise. No one of them 
thought it embezzlement in the technical sense. 
Roger Greenaway had not dreamed of stealing ; 
he had wanted money, and he had borrowed it, 
expecting implicitly to return it. He had prob- 
ably done the usual thing — had speculated 
ignorantly and unsuccessfully, and had kept on 
speculating, waiting for the happy turn of the 
wheel. 

Mrs. Anstruther was shocked and amazed, 
but not nearly so charitable as her husband. 
It seemed a huge amount to her, but Anstruther 
undertook the repayment of it without a 
murmur. The affair only made him the sorrier 
for Roger, for he realized that the suspense 
and the continued disappointment must have 
driven the poet almost to frenzy, and that the 
last years of the unfortunate man’s life must 
have been a cruel nightmare. 

The directors had kept the matter close; it 
would not get out now, and there was no chance 
that it would ever come to the ears of Roger’s 
children. They offered Anstruther easy terms 
of payment; but he insisted on paying off the 
debt at once, even though it took all the money 
he had in the world, and though he had to 
sell several acres of valuable timber from the 
old estate. 

It was a relief to have the matter off his mind, 
but he had never felt so poor. Always thin, he 
had grown gaunt under the strain and looked 
so worn that even Rosemary was aware of it. 

She tried not to feel 
sorry for him. There was 
no reason why he should 
be tired, she told herself. 
His work at school was like 
play to him, and at home 
there were her mother and 
the children looking up 
to him and trying to do 
things for him. 

But when her mother 
fell il], and her stepfather 
was almost overwhelmed 
by his anxiety, she felt 
real sympathy for him, 
although she would not 
show it. He insisted upon 
sharing the task of nurs- 
ing the invalid. Auntie 
Hawes was called in and 
managed the household, 
with help from Sally and 
Jack,and took care of Mrs. 
Anstruther through the 
day; but after the early 
tea she went to bed, and 
Anstruther sat by his wife 
from six o’clock until one. 

Rosemary asked whether 
she could not relieve him 
in the early evening. He 
was pleased by her offer 
and thanked her, but re- 
fused it. 

‘*Poor mother!’’ Sally, 
with tears in her eyes, said 
to Rosemary one evening. 
‘*T wish I could do some- 
thing for her!’’ 

‘*T wish I could, Sally!’’ 
Rosemary echoed mourn- 
fully. 

“‘T know of something 
splendid you could do if 
you would, Rosemary. ’’ 

‘*Sally Greenaway! Is 
there anything in the world I could do for 
mother that I wouldn’t?’’ 

‘*T don’t believe you’d do this,’’ Sally in- 
sisted sadly. ‘ 

Rosemary flushed. ‘‘Of course, Sally, if you 
mean for me to call him father —’’ 

‘“‘Oh, I don’t mean that at all, though I’ve 
been happier since I called him that. This is 
what I mean. It costs a lot to have Auntie 
Hawes here, and when mother was first taken 
sick I heard her saying to father she didn’t 
want a nurse and she couldn’t bear to have 
him go to so much expense. And, Rosemary, 
she was almost erying.’’ 

“If I thought that man was stingy with 
mother —’’ Rosemary began hotly, but her 
sister interrupted. 

‘*Rosemary Greenaway, you know he isn’t! 
He’s a lot better to mother than your father 
ever was!’’ Sally retorted. 

‘‘My father! Sally Greenaway! I shouldn’t 
have believed that even of you. To deny your 
dead father! Oh!’’ Rosemary choked. 

Sally’s eyes filled with tears. ‘‘I didn’t 
mean to, Rosemary,’’ she said meekly. ‘‘I —’’ 

‘* You know, Sally,’’ said Rosemary, ‘* it 





Mr. Anstruther’d let me stay out of school he 
wouldn’t have me do it.’’ 

‘*Of course not,’’ Sally agreed with unflat- 
tering haste. ‘‘No, what I mean is, that you’ve 
got a heap of money saved up, and perhaps if 
you’d tell mother you’d pay Auntie Hawes 
out of that she wouldn’t feel so worried.’’ 

‘*Sally Greenaway, you can’t mean the 
money I’m saving toward dear father’s monu- 
ment?’’ Rosemary demanded fiercely. 

Sally weakly said she did mean that. 

**O Sally, you can’t understand! It would be 
wicked for me to use that money for anything 
else. It’s sacred. And besides, he can easily 
pay for a nurse. ’’ 

‘Then why should mother feel so badly ?’’ 

‘*Just because she’s sick and weak and so 
afraid of his being vexed by anything. He 
owns that great, beautiful place on the hill, 
and you’ve heard them talking of all that 
money he’s going to put into it. And, you 
know, he has our house to live in all the while 
he’s fixing up his own.’’ 

Tears came to Sally’s eyes. ‘‘I don’t think 
that’s a nice thing to say, Rosemary,’’ she 
said reproachfully. 

Rosemary knew that it was not; but she was 
unaccustomed to any word of reproach or crit- 
icism from the younger children, and the real- 
ization that this was justified angered her. 

‘Oh, I’ll pay for the nurse, Sally! ’’ she 
cried hotly. ‘‘You can tell him so whenever 
you like. And if he isn’t ashamed to take the 
money, he can have it this very night.’’ 

Sally went to her room and gave way to the 
tears that had to come. Then she bathed her 
face and went to the door of the sick room, 
longing to whisper the words of comfort in her 
mother’s ear; but her stepfather had to refuse 
admittance to her. 

‘*Tt’s such a short little whisper, father, and 
it would comfort mother,’’ faltered Sally. 

‘*Tell it to me, dear, and I’ll promise to 
whisper it to her if I think it’s right,’’ he 
said. 

Sally was only an inexperienced little girl 
with a big weight on her heart, and she bun- 
gled the matter sadly. In her endeavor to make 
the best of Rosemary’s concession she made 
the worst possible of it, presenting a proposal 
that sounded like the height of insolence. 

Anstruther put her off somehow; but a mo- 
ment later he appeared before Rosemary, who 
sat in the living room with Jack. His face was 
terribly white, his brow stern and his eyes full 
of fire. 

‘*Rosemary, I think you are without excep- 
tion the most impertinent young person I ever 
came in contact with!’ he cried angrily. ‘‘I 
want to give you one word of warning, though, 
lest you go too far. Be as hateful and spiteful 
as you will, and get what satisfaction out of it 
you can, but let your little sister alone. Don’t 
fill that innocent child’s mind with your pre- 
cious nonsense, and don’t send any more of 
your insolent messages by her. If you don’t 
mind what I say, I shall forbid Sally having 
anything to do with you.’’ 

He was gone as suddenly as he had come. 
At first Rosemary was stunned. His anger was 
as unprecedented as it was terrible. It never 
occurred to her to question its justice. Jack 
slipped off to bed without a word, but Rose- 
mary sat like an image, with her head slightly 
bent as before a storm. She had not stirred 
when her stepfather reappeared. She caught 
her breath without venturing to raise her 
eyes. 

‘*Rosemary, I shouldn’t have spoken to you 
in anger, and I shouldn’t have said what I 
did,’’ he said quietly, but with perhaps more 
dignity than usual. ‘‘I was anxious about your 
mother, and my hot temper got the better of 
me. I am extremely sorry.’’ 

Rosemary could not speak—could not express 
any of the better feelings that struggled within 
her. She could not even raise her eyes. Her 
stepfather did not attempt to stifle the deep 
sigh that seemed to come from the depths of 
his tired being. She let him go without a word, 
and of course he did not know of the tears she 
gave way to—tears that had nothing of anger 
in them. 

The week that followed was an anxious 
time for everyone and perhaps most of all for 
Rosemary; for she felt alone in her anxiety 
and grief. Her stepfather and the other children 
seemed banded together in their care and solici- 
tude, leaving her out in the cold, as it were, to 
her own selfish devices. She felt lonelier than 
ever and longed wildly for her father. 

By Friday night, however, the patient had 
passed the worst of her illness, and during the 
week that followed —the first week of the 
Easter holidays at the academy—she gained 
rapidly. During the second week of the holi- 
days she sat up every day, and before her 
husband returned to the academy she was out 
of her room. 

The replies to her letters concerning Old 
Home Day had come in great number during 
her illness, and when she was convalescent the 
family gathered in her room in the early eve- 
ning to read and discuss them. They had never 
been so happy as a family before. The joy over 
Mrs. Anstruther’s rapid recovery and the inter- 
est of the letters and of the reminiscent discus- 
sions that followed between husband and wife 
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I ever a man had proved his worth, Old 











Bob Fitzgerald had proved it—by his quiet 
courage, his quick hand, his quicker brain 
and his devotion to honor and honesty. For 
thirty years he had served the Great South- 
western, for the last ten in the capacity- of 
express messenger. When the company 
pushed the roadbed westward to the 
coast, Fitzgerald had received a run 
on the mountain division, because 
a man of his caliber was needed 
to guard the transit of wealth 
through the roughest kind of 
new country. The mountain 
division began at San Cam- 
bria, a little town in the foot- 
hills of the Apache Range, 
and ended at Taliferro, in 
the heart of the Catalinas, 
a hot, desolate run 
through train robbers’ 
haunts. 

Late one night, forty- 
two miles east of Tali- 
ferro, a terrific grinding 
of brakes warned the 
messenger that some- 
thing was wrong. There 
was the sound of firing 
ahead ; then presently an 
ignited charge of dynamite 
tore open the side of the ex- 
press car. 

Old Bob was half stunned 
by the shock, but until he was 
mortally wounded he replied, 
from the floor, to the fire of 
the robbers. 

That night the Southwest- 
ern sustained two heavy losses 
—thirty thousand dollars in 
cash from the safe in the ex- 
press car and the services of 
its most trusted messenger. Old Bob lived to 
finish his run. At Taliferro he took the hand 
of his son,—Young Bob,—and the crew, gath- 
ered round with uncovered heads, heard him 
whisper weakly : 

‘*Sometime, Bob, you’ll hold down my old 
place in the express car of No. 3. The com- 
pany’ll be square with you, and you be square 
back. And, Bob, sometime you’ll have to take 
Rod Graham—him that did the work to-night. 
He’s a little, dark fellow, with a scar across 
his cheek—where I grazed him a year ago. 
Watch for him—and be faithful, my boy! 
Good-by.’’ 

The crew of No. 3 saw no tears in the eyes 
of the stricken boy ; it was not the way of the 
Bobs to shed tears. But every man knew that 
the one who was left fought that moment a 
grief too deep for words. 

Young Bob was a tall, serious fellow, 
twenty-two years old. ' 

As naturally as sons of mariners take to the 
sea, he followed the railway. He had the gray 
eyes and the steady habits of his father. 

The company respected the wishes of the 









HE HAD THE GRAY EYES 
AND THE STEADY 
HABITS OF HIS FATHER 


A REWARD OF TWO THOUSAND DOLLARS 
FOR THE CAPTURE OF 
ROD GRAHAM HAD 

BEEN OFFERED 


man who had given his life to the service, 
and put Young Bob in the new express car 

of No, 3. 

Months passed. A reward of two thousand 
dollars for the capture of Rod Graham had 
been offered and forgotten. The company finally 
‘‘called it in,’’ and once more the boldest and 
luckiest train robber in the Southwest had out- 
generaled his pursuers. 

The mountain division partook of the quie- 
tude of a Portland-Bangor run; but 
there was one young man on No. 3 
who never grew careless because of 
uneventful days—who never heard 
the engine puffing up the steep grade, 
eighty minutes east of Taliferro, with- 
out renewing a mighty determination. 

He knew that in the natural 
# course of events, Rod Graham 
‘; would make another raid on No. 
i 3. Bob waited patiently for that 
; day. 

The anniversary came—a July 
night of frightful heat and gor- 
geous moonlight. When the young 
express messenger read his papers 
- ! at San Cambria his heart beat 
ps quick. Cash and bonds to the 
amount of a hundred thousand 
dollars were in the safe. 

When, ten hours later, he turned 
over his orders at Taliferro to 
the messenger of the coast divi- 
sion, Young Bob looked white 
mo and fagged. So, day after day, 
ae the wealth of the states went 
over the mountains. 

On a dark, rainy night, hardly 
two weeks after the first anniver- 
sary, No. 3 rumbled into Nance 
twenty - five minutes late. As it 
pulled out, Conductor Robbins 
saw a man board the blind end 
of the mail car, next to the coal 
tender. The train had already 
gained so much speed that Rob- 
bins could not remove the stranger 
at Nance, but he determined to stop at the 
next siding and do so. 

When the siding was reached the conductor 
signaled the engineer to stop. The train slowed 
down somewhat; then, to the amazement of 
more than one of the crew, it went on again 
at full speed. Robbins pulled furiously at the 
rope a second time. If anything, the speed in- 
creased ! 

Young Bob, at his post, observed that the 
engineer had been twice ordered to stop, and 
that he had not obeyed the orders. Something 
was wrong. 

Something was indeed wrong. The man who 
had boarded the train at Nance was kneeling 
on the coal in the tender and, with a cocked 
pistol in his hand, was forcing the engineer to 
drive ahead, contrary to orders. 

After twenty minutes the bandit ordered the 
engineer to stop the train. 

Ahead was a light that had never been on 
this strip of track before. Under threat of 
death, the engineer was forced from his cab and 
bound by two men armed with Winchesters. 
Passengers began to peer from the windows 
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of the coaches, but a couple of shots from 
the road agents sent all heads back. 

Young Bob was calm, as he had hoped 
a thousand times he would be in such a 
moment. He knew that the big safe in his car 
was the aim of the robbers outside, and he 
leaned against it now, with a six-shooter in 
his belt and a rifle balanced in the hollow of 
his arm. His duty was to stand by the safe; 
and if Rod Graham was leading the men out- 
side, he had another duty. 

There were voices at the door of the express 
car. 
‘*Hurry up—open the door, or we’ll blow it 
open!’’ a hoarse voice ordered. 

No answer. 

‘*We’ll give you three to open up and prom- 
ise you won’t be hurt. One—two—remember 
you’ll go the way of the old fellow a year ago, 
if we say ‘three.’ ’’ 

No answer from within. 

‘*Three! Blow it open, boys. Whoever’s in 
there is too scared to answer. ’’ 

Young Bob was thinking fast. A voice had 
mentioned ‘‘the old fellow a year ago.’’ The 
speaker must be Rod Graham, or at least must 
have been in Graham’s party. 

Bob heard the scratch of a match. They 
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Several more shots were fired, and Bob ut- 
tered a low cry as if he had been wounded. It 
was the first sound the robbers had heard from 
the messenger of No. 3. 

‘*He’s out of it!’’ said the man who had 
ordered the engineer’s lantern to be brought. 
‘*Crawl inside and get to work. We’ve lost too 
much time already.’’ 

‘*T’m not going in the dark with that fellow, ’’ 
replied the second. 

‘*Nor I,’’ said another. 

‘* Afraid of the dark, eh ?’’ growled the first. 
**T’ll go in. Maybe you can stand guard out- 
side—you two misses!’’ 

The head and shoulders of the last speaker 
appeared in the opening. Young Bob could not 
have missed had he fired; yet he did not fire. 
His soul revolted at murder. 

As the bandit gained the floor of the car, 
Bob leaped upon him, and the fearful struggle 
began. Bits of glass from the shattered globe 
of the lantern covered the floor, and the bodies 
of the struggling men rolled over and over upon 
the glass. A pistol exploded beneath Bob, but 





were lighting a fuse, and in a moment the 
heavy door would be blown to splin- 
ters. In the past months he had 
planned what he should do when the 
emergency came, and now he sprang 
to his oil lamps and turned them 
out. 

The interior of the car was pitch 
black. Bob could hear retreating 
footsteps and guessed that the 
fuse was burning. He groped his 
way to the safe and crouched 
behind it. 

He was not a second too soon. 
There was a fearful explo- 
sion, a jolt of the car and the 
sound of dropping fragments. 
Dazed from the shock, the 
messenger rose and took his 
position between the safe and 
the jagged gash in the side 
of the car. 

‘*He’s doused the lights!’’ 

a voice announced furiously. 
‘*He’ll have the drop on us 
if we show up.’’ 

** Get the engineer’s lan- 
tern!’’ commanded another. 

The lantern was brought. 

Bob wondered what had be- 
come of the rest of the crew. 
A streak of light whirled in 
through the hole in the car, 
and the engineer’s lantern, 
still burning, rolled into a far 
corner. 

The interior was dimly 
lighted now, and, as Bob 







he did not know- whether he was wounded. 
Back and forth over the floor the men 
battled. Then came the sound of firing 
from outside, and the noise brought hope 
to one and despair to the other. 

When Robbins, the conductor, who with 
three of his crew had erept round the far 
side of the coaches and captured the pair 
outside, entered the express car 
with a lantern, he found 
the bodies of the two 
struggling men wedged 
between two heavy 
trunks. 

Young Bobwas on top; 
the bleeding face of the 
man beneath him showed 
a heavy scar across the 
right cheek. 

Disarmed, bound and 
locked in the baggage 
ear, Rod Graham and 
his two accomplices were 
carried into Taliferro. 

Young Bob, although 
eut from head to foot by 
the glass, and although 
wounded in the thigh 
by a bullet, would not 
surrender his car to an- 
other, but finished his 
run. 

Two days later, still 
stiff and sore, but happier 
in heart than he had been 
for more than a year, he 
conducted his car back te 
San Cambria as usual. 


crouched low, a bullet from ee ae i He had followed to the 
outside hit the safe above ; ~H letter the last commands 
him. Taking quick aim at the of his father: he had 


wick of the lantern, he fired. 
Once more the interior of the 
car was in deep blackness. 


ROBBINS, THE CONDUCTOR, ... 
ENTERED THE EXPRESS CAR 
WITH A LANTERN 


been faithful to the com- 
pany, and he had taken 
Rod Graham. 





made the hours fly like minutes. Even Rose- 
mary, quiet as she was, felt herself a part of it. 

The letters were truly delightful; in every 
case they gave an account of the writer’s life 
since school days, and an encouraging number 
of them contained promises to be present in 
August. Comment and reminiscence from An- 
struther and his wife added many a picturesque 
touch. And again that sense of her mother’s 
personality impressed Rosemary deeply. 

With it came still more strongly a sense of 
her own remissness—of a certain emptiness of 
her own life, a lack of foundation upon which 
to rear her future. She had somehow failed to 
know her mother, just as she had failed to 
gather associations as she went along, as her 
mother had done. It came upon Rosemary 
coldly that she would some day find herself 
almost destitute of pleasant memories of school 
days. She had never made one warm friend 
among her schoolmates. She did not once doubt 
that being her father’s intimate friend and 
companion had been worth the loss of all else; 
but somehow the interval since his death looked 
bleak and almost ugly. 

As she reflected upon the situation, however, 
she felt that she had not been to blame. If she 
could have put up the monument, she might 
have been able to give herself up to other 
things. She could not help feeling that if An- 
struther had not come into the family the 


monument might have been in place for the 
poet’s old friends to look upon when they 
returned for the celebration in August. 

The weeks passed, and her mother was about 
the house again, stronger than she had been in 
years. As the spring advanced and summer 
drew near, Rosemary’s thoughts centred upon 
the monument almost exclusively, and, as it 
seemed remoter than ever, she grew moody and 
irritable. Away from the academy, Rosemary 
seldom saw her stepfather except at mealtime; 
but any direct contact between the two was 
sure to cause friction. 

As master of the academy and chairman of 
the committee on arrangements, Anstruther 
gave certain parts of the programme 
for Old Home Day into the hands of 
his pupils. And he purposely appointed 
Rosemary chairman of the most im- 
portant committee in the school. Rose- 
mary was surprised, and she dreaded 
the day so much that she decided to 
refuse the appointment. After school 
that night she presented herself at his 
desk with a request to be released. 

‘Tt would seem almost to be your 


said. ‘‘If Rod Whitney comes, then Roger, your 
absent, and it is only fitting that his daughter, 





who is his very image, should represent him. ’’ 








duty as your father’s daughter, Rosemary,’’ he 


The girl’s color died out. She stood silent 
before him, tapping nervously with her finger 
upon the polished surface of the desk. 

**Now, why did you think I asked you to do 
it, Rosemary ?’’ he inquired. 

She would not answer. 

‘*Come, own up,’’ he said. 

‘*T thought—because you thought it would 
be good for me,’’ she declared. 

‘* That would have been quite shocking, 
truly!’’ he said lightly. ‘‘Well, to be serious, 
will you help us out?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Rosemary. 

‘*And, Rosemary, ’’ he said as the girl turned 
to go, ‘‘try to get things started as soon as 
possible. I want things well prepared 
before I go away.’’ 

She stared at him blankly. 

‘*Hasn’t your mother told you? Iam 
going away the day after school closes,” 
he announced with a tone of finality. 

Rosemary turned away with a 
strange sensation that was like dizzi- 
ness. Getting out of the building as 
soon as possible, she walked in the 
direction away from home. 

He was going away! She could not under- 
stand it. Going away the day after school 


father, will be the only one of his class to be | closed! Curiously enough, it never struck the 


girl that his going might be temporary. It came 
to her as absolutely final. For some reason he 





was leaving them, her mother and the children. 
He had not tired of them, of course; she sup- 
posed he was tired of her—sick and tired of 
the everlasting struggle between them—of what 
he had called her hatefulness and spite. 

Well, she should have her wish, her heart’s 
desire, so far as there was any such thing for 
her. In less than four weeks he would be gone 
forever, and they would be just as they had 
been before he had come into their lives, and 
she would get her father’s monument in another 
year at the most. But her heart was very cold. 
How would they all feel—the others! How 
would her mother ever bear it! It was not any- 
one’s fault, exactly, but her mother had not 
been so very happy until lately, and certainly 
Anstruther had been awfully good to her. And 
Jack and Sally! And poor little Emily! 

And they would all blame her! And what 
had she to give them in return? Oh, she could 
never bear it in the world! 

Turning, she walked very slowly until she 
saw Anstruther leave the academy and start 
for home. One of the boys walked with him, 
and Rosemary waited until the boy entered a 
cross street. Then she overtook her stepfather. 

‘*Why, Rosemary!’’ he exclaimed. She had 
never before thus honored him. 

She looked up at him imploringly. ‘‘I wish 
you weren’t going away!’’ she said miserably. 
“*T wish with all my heart you weren’t!’’ 

TO BE CONTINUED. . 
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From age to age, through sire to son, 
The flame unquenchable has run, 
Till now in lands beyond the sea 
They know the truth that set us free. 


FACT AND COMMENT 


EARNING is to the studious, says Poor 
Richard ; and riches are to the careful. 


The Verdict must be Nearly Right 
That pleases Neither Party—quite. 


E who has won the faith of a little child 
has won the next best thing to God’s 
approval. 


LTHOUGH earthworms are commonly 
supposed to injure lawns, the United 
States Department of Agriculture says that 
they do little if any damage, and that often 
they increase the fertility of the soil by bring- 
ing up earth from a lower level. When the 
mounds that they push up on the putting 
greens of golf links become annoying it is well 
to drench the soil with kerosene emulsion, but 
ordinarily it is better to let the worms work 
unhindered. 


HERE is a eertain dignity in many of the 

proverbs native to the Philippine Islands. 
**A hero is braver for his wounds,’’ the Fili- 
pinos say. ‘*The quality of gold is known by 
rubbing it against a stone. ’’ ‘‘He who despises 
counsel is on the way to misfortune.’’ **Who- 
ever believes everything that is said has no 
mind of his own.’’ In some there is gentle 
humor. ‘‘A sleeping shrimp is carried away 
by the current.’ ‘‘A fish is caught by the 
mouth.’’ ‘*If you sleep, brother, the croeodile 
will eat you up.’’ 


Y spending $72,000 to teach farmers how 

to avoid unnecessary waste in threshing, 
the government helped thirty-two states to 
save wheat last year. Kansas alone saved 
8,000,000 bushels; seven other states saved 
at least 1,000,000 bushels apiece. The total 
amount saved was 22,000,000 bushels. Never did 
the lesson how to stop small leaks prove better 
worth learning. In money alone it brought a 
return of $45,000,000, and, what is more im- 
portant, it saved 5,000,000 barrels of flour for 
@ hungry world. ee 


WAR POWERS 


TATE courts in many parts of the country 
S granted injunctions to prevent the gov- 

ernment officers who controlled the rails 
and the wires from enforeing the increase in 
charges that they had ordered in the freight, 
passenger, telephone and telegraph services. 
The Supreme Court of the United States, to 
which the cases were appealed, has now dis- 
solved the injunctions and thus sanctioned the 
orders of the Railroad Administration and the 
Postmaster-General. _ 

The decisions of the court rest upon an asser- 
tion of the war power of the government, a 
**derived’’ power, since there is no clause of 
the Constitution that directly authorizes any 
act in war time that is not permissible when 
the country is at peace. In the early days of 
the republic there were fierce controversies 
between those who eontended that the Consti- 
tution should be construed with strict literal- 
ness and those who believed that the nation 
eould have a natural growth and the govern- 
ment be efficient only under a liberal interpre- 
tation of it. 

The controversy ended long ago in the tri- 
umph of ‘‘loose’’ construction, although now 
‘and then it comes to life again for a little while 
when some new function of government is 
urged as necessary. The reasoning of the great 
Chief Justice, John Marshall, really decided 
the question for all time. It rests upon one 








all-embracing clause of the Constitution. Cer- 
tain powers are conferred upon Congress. In 
the case before us they are ‘‘to declare war,’’ 

‘to raise and support armies,’’ ‘‘to provide 
and maintain a navy’’; and then, at the end of 
the enumeration of specific powers, eomes this 
pregnant clause: ‘‘to make all laws whieh shall 
be necessary and proper for carrying into 
execution the foregoing powers. ’’ 

‘*Necessary and proper.’’ Who is to decide 
whether an act of Congress is necessary and 
proper to enable the government to make war? 
The Supreme Court, through the mouth of 
Chief Justice Marshall, decided that Congress 
itself has that authority; but of course the 
authority has its limitations. It would not 
excuse a palpable injustice or a violation of 
any explicit prohibition in the Constitution 
itself. Any such infraction the court would 
condemn ; but it never has assumed, and never 
would assume, to judge whether an act of Con- 
gress was wise or unwise, or whether it was 
expedient or not. To do that would be to en- 
croach upon the rights of the legislative depart- 
ment—to substitute its own judgment for that 
of the body on which the responsibility rests. 

When we master the history of the old polit- 
ical contests long since laid to rest, and when 
we study the record of the Supreme Court, we 
see that the decisions in the rate cases are the 
only decisions that the court could have given. 
How completely all parties have abandoned 
the principle of strict construction appears in 
the fact that the court, although made up of 
men of different party associations, was unani- 
mous in one of the cases, and in the other only 
one of the justicés dissented. The principle of 

‘derived powers’’ received a new application. 
The country was at war; it was for Congress 
to decide what steps were necessary and proper 
for carrying it on; Congress conferred certain 
powers on the President; in the exercise of 
those powers he took over the railways and 
the wire systems of the country and conducted 
them through agents; one incident of the busi- 
ness, as his agents conducted it, was raising 
rates. Thus one step in the reasoning follows 
another. At no point is there any opportunity 
to question or reverse the judgment of what 
was necessary and proper. Such, in effect, is 
the final decision of the Supreme Court, and it 
is entirely consistent with its own record. 
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EXHAUSTED ? 


N all talk about the condition in which the 
I war has left the world the word ‘‘exhaus- 

tion’’ is always prominent. Governments, 
peoples, industry are ‘‘exhausted.’’ Of course 
it is undeniable that a vast amount of the 
accumulated wealth of the world has been 
destroyed ; that all the nations are burdened 
with unprecedented debts; that many millions 
of men in the prime of life who were counted 
upon to produce the things needed to sustain 
the lives of their fellows and to provide the 
comforts of civilization have been killed or 
crippled; that whichever way we turn we see 
demoralization, eonfusion, uneertainty and 
hesitation. 

And yet, although that is the present condi- 
tion of the world, it is by no.means hopeless. 
We must take large views, and forget to ask 
ourselves whether a calamity has deprived us 
of the power fo recover from it. The man 
whose house has been destroyed by fire does 
not give way to despair if he can command 
resources that enable him to rebuild. 

Let us, then, consider whether there are not 
aspects of the situation that we have overlooked. 
In the first place, what is it that is exhausted? 
Is it not the governments only? So far as our 
country is concerned, are our people exhausted ? 
Test the question in every way. Exhaustion 
means that you have gone to the last gasp of 
breath. Are we in that condition? Where has 
the loss by war fallen? The government has 
made and bought vast stores of food, munitions 
and other merchandise, and they have been 
consumed. It owes for them. The share of the 
people in the events of the war that make for 
and against exhaustion is, on the one hand, 
the sums that they have given for war chari- 
ties and the taxes that they have paid; on the 
other hand, the payment that they have re- 
ceived for the goods that our own and other 
governments have bought. No one ean doubt 
on which side the balance is. The people have 
received more than they have paid, and there- 
fore are not exhausted. Evidence of the truth 
of the statement is to be found wherever we 
look. Deposits in the banks all over the coun- 
try are larger than they ever were before; 
and there is no more accurate test than that 
of the general ability to buy whatever may be 
needed. It is proof that there is an abundance 
of loanable funds for all to borrow who need 





money for new or old enterprises. Another 
proof, if it be required, of the financial condi- 
tion of the people is afforded by the fact that 
the value of importations of foreign goods 
during the expired part of the present fiscal 
year is almost double what it was in the 
corresponding months of 1914. 

Still another proof is the ability of the 
American people to take the Victory loan of 
four and a half billions at a time when they 
were said to be ‘‘exhausted.’’ Finally, the 
great destruction of useful things means that 
there will speedily be an immense demand for 
all articles of necessity or utility. We see that 
demand in some kinds of goods already, and 
symptoms of its coming in others, for it is 
known and admitted that the war has left the 
world almost bare of goods. 
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IF, BUT AND WHEN PEOPLE 


HE world is full of if, but and when 

people. We all have many friends who 

belong to those classes. They might wear 
buttons, if they chose, but they do not choose. 
Even in these many-buttoned days there are 
some insignia that we conceal as well as some 
that we display triumphantly. 

With the if people everything is conditional, 
hypothetical. Life is conditional, work is con- 
ditional, suceess is conditional. Death alone is 
certain, and even death they keep as condi- 
tional as they can. That habit, for example, 
that wearing, petty, trivial, hateful habit. ‘‘I 
would get rid of it in a moment, if it were not 
so long established and if I were not afraid of 
injuring my health.’’ So it goes, if, if, if, until 
the field of thought is strewn thick with ifs, 
like fireflies in a midsummer night. 

And the but people are an obstacle class. 
What a humpy, lumpy, uncomfortable path 
their life does travel, and all because they 
will not lift their feet, or their eyes, or their 
souls, but are always looking down to pick a 
nice way between rocks and pitfalls that do 
not exist! ‘‘I would do that useful thing, but 
I have not the money. I would go where friend- 
ship ealls me, but I have not the strength. I 
would help as you are helping, but I have not 
the time.’’ And thus usefulness and happiness 
are finally butted by imaginary obstacles into 
the hopeless pit of oblivion. 

And the when people are always waiting for 
something that never comes. The great, the 
splendid, the precious things they will do, when 
they get ready! ‘‘When my children grow up, 
when my children are educated, when my 
children are provided for, I will give myself 
to public service, I will do brave deeds, and all 
my friends will be astonished.’’ It reaches the 
point where your friends would indeed be 
astonished if you did anything. Then the when 
people look back and indulge themselves in a 
melancholy and luxurious combination of all 
three conjunctions. ‘‘If sueh a ehance had 
come to me when I was young and active and 
energetic! But such chances never did come to 

me.’’ The trath is, you were never young and 
pal and energetic—enough. 

So those three little words are very useful and 
convenient. And we would not deny that they 
have their real value. Many a man has avoided 
disaster, many a soul has avoided ruin, by if, 
but or when. But, after all, avoiding is not the 
main business of life. If we want to get some- 
thing and do something and be something in 
the world, the best way is to join the now class 
and to wear a button where everyone can see it. 
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CERTAIN PRINCIPLES OF INDUS- 
TRIAL MANAGEMENT 


VERYONE is agreed that among the 
E tremendous results of the war will be a 

far - reaching change in the relations 
between capital and labor. Not the least of the 
underlying causes of the war was the economic 
cause; not the least of the results wil) be the 
economie result. 

Lenine and his dupes in Russia and else- 
where have their answer fo the question, What 
are to be the future economic arrangements of 
the world? It is revolution, bloodshed, the 
tyranny of the manual worker. Great Britain, 
through its conference of employers and em- 
ployed, has another answer, less confident, less 
dogmatic, but hopeful ; it is the codperation of 
eapital and labor in a joint representative body 
—the English parliamentary system applied 
to the government of industry. In the United 
States we are still vague in our replies; we 
have not been brought face to face with the 
problem as they have in Europe; we can still 
talk in generalities. 

Generalities are the entire substance of an 
interesting ‘‘statement of prineiples’’ recently 
prepared by a committee of: the Chamber of 





Commerce of the United States; but the state- 
ment is important, because it does express the 
spirit in which the leading employers of the 
country are approaching the settlement of 
the industrial problem, and the spirit is hopeful 
and, as compared with that of twenty years 
ago, liberal. 

Among the principles are these: Industrial 
enterprise should be so conducted as to give 
due consideration to the situation of all persons 
dependent on it. Regularity and continuity of 
employment should be sought to the fullest 
extent. The right of workers to organize is 
clearly recognized. Industrial harmony will be 
most fully promoted by adequate representation 
of the parties in interest. Industrial agreements 
should be scrupulously observed, and should 
always contain provision for prompt and final 
interpretation. Wages should be adjusted with 
due regard to the purchasing power of the 
wage and the right of every man to a fair 
opportunity to earn a living, to reasonable, 
honest working conditions, to a decent home 
and proper social conditions. Arbitrary restrie- 
tion on output below a reasonable standard is 
harmful to everyone. Efficiency and industry 
should be rewarded ; indolence and indifference 
condemned. Wages should not be reduced until 
every other possible reduction in cost has been 
put into effect. Administration of employment 
and management of labor is to be recognized 
as a distinct and important function of manage- 
ment. A system of national employment offices 
is a most helpful agency, if administered im- 
partially under civil-service rules and in eon- 
junction with advisory boards, consisting of 
both employers and employed. 

That is a fair platform, to which no one can 
reasonably take exception. It is when the pre- 
eise conditions under which labor and capital 
are to work together come to be laid down that 
real diseussion will begin. Those conditions 
must be worked out within the next few years. 
The industrial and social future of the country 
depends on the spirit with which the parties 
interested undertake the task. 
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FOURTH 0’ JULY 


OES the Fourth of July have the same 
thrill for the boy of to-day that it had 
for his father and his grandfather? Or, 

to put it another way, has the modern boy the 
same capacity for being thrilled? 

Fathers seemed much older in those days 
than they do now: older and graver. To give 
their sons money to spend for fireworks was 
quite out of the ordinary; those who did it 
were looked upon as not unlikely to regret 
their spendthrift habits in old age. If the boys 
want Fourth o’ July money, let ’em go earn 
it! And so they did—by digging dandelions 
and working in the strawberry beds and pick- 
ing berries and doing other simple homely 
things that lay at hand. 

By the middle of June the firecrackers had 
been bought— always the same kind, ‘' first 
chop,’’ and always eight cents a bunch, with 
one yellow and one green cracker somewhere 
in the package—the ‘‘king’’ and the ‘‘queen, ’’ 
reputed, through the glamour that always 
radiates from royalty, to ‘‘speak’’ a little louder 
than any of the others; but they never did. 

The real preparations for the great day began 
by the appointment among the boys of a sort 
of committee on alien property, whose duty it 
was to discover, condemn and requisition the 
material for the big bonfire—empty barrels, 
especially tar or oil barrels, crates, old lumber, 
packing boxes and anything else that would 
burn. The committee was expected to be alert 
and aggressive, and, in considering the matter 
of old wagons, loose front gates and detachable 
doorsteps, to err on the side of severity rather 
than on that of leniency. - . 

It is not necessary to tell how ‘‘the crowd’’ 
managed to get out and get together before 
midnight. Some knowledge the young are 
better without. Some secrets must remain for- 
ever locked in faithful breasts. But Fourth o’ 
July began when one by one the boys came 
slipping silently out of the darkness into the 
hum and joyous recognition of the meeting 
place; and it began right there. Church bells 
began to ring wildly and incoherently ; ‘‘devil’s 
fiddles,’’ made of a tomato can, a nail and a 
rosined string, sent forth their infernal musie; 
and by and by, when they had got the anvil 
out of Ferguson’s blacksmith shop, and filled 
the hardy hole with powder, and tamped wet 
paper in on top of it, there was a deep, ear- 
Splitting, thunderous roar that came rolling 
back in echoes from the hills across the river 
and made father turn over in bed and say, 
**Confound those boys! Why ean’t they wait 
till daylight and let people sleep!’’ 

What you saw by the dawn’s early light was 
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the Antiques and Horribles, that delectable 
parade of fantastics, on foot, on horseback, and 
in wagons, at the head of which was the cage 
with a pig in it and a big sign that said, ‘‘ The 
Trish Lion.’’ Then came a hurried breakfast, 
and after that the real business of the day, 
which was firecrackers: ‘* fusees’’ made by 
breaking a cracker open in the middle; ‘‘cat- 
’n’-dog fights,’’ in which the cat hissed fright- 
fully and the dog barked his head off ; crackers 
under straw hats and in bottles and under tin 
eans ; crackers till the whole air, all over town, 
was full of the intoxicating odor of Chinese 
powder and slow matches, sweeter than any- 
thing in Araby the Blest. 

Oh, no, it wasn’t the best way to celebrate 
the birthday of our independence. It wasn’t 
safe, and it wasn’t sane. We do it better now. 
But when the great day comes, just notice the 
retrospective look on the faces of some of the 
middle-aged men you meet. 

Forsan et hec olim meminisse juvabit. 


ee 
CURRENT EVENTS 


(From June 5 to June 11) 


NGRESS.— The Senate was occupied 

with a warm debate on the peace treaty. 
Senators Lodge and Borah said that, although 
the draft of the treaty was withheld from the 
Senate, eopies were in circulation in New York 
business circles. After the State Department 
had formally denied that any copies had got 
out with its knowledge, a resolution was passed 
to investigate the manner in which the treaty 
reached this country. Several of the leading 
financiers of New York, including Mr. J. P. 
Morgan, Mr. Jacob H. Schiff, Mr. F. A. Vander- 
lip, Mr. T. W. Lamont, Mr. Henry P. Davisonand 
Mr. Paul Warburg, were called to testify before 
the committee of investigation. On June 9 
Senator Borah presented to the Senate what 
purported to be a copy of the treaty, said to 
have been brought to this country by a news- 
paper man, and the Senate by a vote of 47 to 
24 voted to print it as a public document. This 
action was taken in spite of the protests of 
the Senators who are known to represent the 
Administration on the floor.——Senator Knox 
introduced a resolution requesting the Peace 
Congress to separate the peace treaty from the 
eovenant of the League of Nations, so that 
each could be considered separately.——The 
Military Affairs Committee of the House com- 
pleted an army appropriation bill, providing 
for an army of 400,000 men, at a cost of about 
$800, 000, 000. ——-On June 10 the House passed 
the bill appropriating $750, 000, 000 for a revolv- 
ing fund for the Railroad Administration. On 
the same day the Senate passed the bill that 
put an end to government control of telegraphs 
and telephones. 3 


EACE CONGRESS.—The Austrian gov- 

ernment proclaimed a day of mourning on 
account of the severe terms of the treaty pre- 
sented to its representatives at Paris, and 
President Seitz was quoted as declaring that it 
was beyond the power of Austria to carry those 
terms into effect.——The Allied Council was 
in conference regarding the final draft of the 
treaty to be presented to the Germans, and it 
was understood that, although there might be 
some formal concessions, the effort of the Ger- 
mans to get the amount of the reparation 
indemnity limited and the time of payment 
extended would not be successful. 

g 

HE GOVERNMENT AND THE 

WIRES.—On June 5 the Postmaster- 
General announced that he had returned the 
actual ‘‘control of operations’ to the telegraph 
and telephone companies. It subsequently ap- 
peared that the control did not extend to the 
fixing of rates or conditions of service, and the 
labor leaders who have been carrying on nego- 
tiations with the companies concerning the 
discharge of some telegraphers in the Atlanta 
district charged that the step was taken in 
order to give the companies a free hand in 
dealing with the threatened strike. On June 11 
the strike was declared, and operators all over 
the country were called out. A rather small 
nember—not over six thousand—answered the 
eall. The leaders declared that they aimed at 
establishing the principle of collective bargain- 
ing and the full recognition of the union. 
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RRESTS FOR FRAUD.—On June 7? 
Capt. Soterius Nicholson of the Ordnance 
Service, Mr. G. H. Browne, a New York 
broker, Mr. F. C. Collins, a Detroit business 
man, and Mr. Burt A. Harris of New York 
were arrested, charged with defrauding the 
United States in the sale of a quarter of a 
million dollars’ worth of ordnance, which the 
government was selling to private persons. 
Ss 


ENTRAL AMERICA.—The republic of 
Nicaragua has asked the United States to 
land troops there to protect Nicaragua against 
a threatened invasion from Costa Rica. The 
quarrel arose out of the recent attempted 





revolution in Costa Riea. President Tinoco 
accuses Niearagua of giving aid and eomfort 
to the revolutionists. 
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EXICO.—The forces of Gen. Angeles and 
Gen. Villa were reported to have the 
city of Chihuahua surrounded and all its rail- 
way communications eut off. They also oe- 
cupied the town of Guadalupe on the Rio 
Grande some thirty miles from El Paso.—— 
Gov. Hobby of Texas asked to have more 
troops sent to the Mexican border, on the 
ground that the situation in Mexico is increas- 
ingly serious.——Gen. Obregon, former Min- 
ister of War and the most successful of Mexican 
generals, has announced that he is a candidate 
for president to suceeed President Carranza. 
s ] 
OMAN’S SUFFRAGE.— On June 10 
the legislatures of Illinois, Wisconsin and 
Michigan ratified the proposed nineteenth 
amendment to the Constitution. 
so] 
USSIA.— Negotiations were in progress 
between Adm. Kolchak, at the head of 
the Siberian government, and the Allied repre- 
sentatives in Paris, concerning the recognition 
of his government as that of Russia. Kolchak 
is ready to call a Constituent Assembly with 
full powers, but objects to recalling the Assem- 
bly of 1917, im ease circumstances prevent the 
immediate summoning of a new Assembly. He 
also objects to the Allies’ requirement that 
he recognize the independence of Finland, and 
holds that that is a matter for the Assembly to 
determine. The independence of Poland he 
recognizes. —— Kolchak’s army has occupied 
Uralsk, and Petlura’s troops have strengthened 
their hold on the western Ukraine. On the other 
hand, the Bolsheviki have taken Ufa from the 
Kolchak troops after three days of bloody 
fighting. The Bolsheviki still held Petro- 
grad, although Esthonian troops were within 
twenty-five miles of the city on the south and 
Finnish troops were no farther away on the 
north. ° 


UNGARY.—In response to a demand 
from the Peace Congress, Hungarians 
and Czecho-Slavs have agreed to suspend 
hostilities. A dispatch from Budapest declared 
that the Congress had invited Bela Kun, the 
communist foreign minister, to come to Paris, 
and that he would aceept the invitation. 
=] 
ERMANY.— The new republic of the 
Rhine did not appear to be taken very 
seriously by the population of the region. The 
French were inclined to give the new régime 
active support, but neither the British nor the 
American forces of occupation recognized the 
government of President Dorten, or gave any 
other encouragement to the movement. The 
Berlin government has appointed Herr Karl 
Trimborn, a resident of Cologne, president of 
the Rhineland. He is said to have been in favor 
of a Rhenish republic, firmly federated with 
the rest of Germany. At the same time Berlin 
ordered the arrest of Herr Dorten and the 
others prominent in the new government on 
a charge of high treason. ——Levine Nissen, a 
Bolshevist agitator who was conspicuous dur- 
ing the brief communist régime at Munich, 
was executed on June 5. The Spartacans and 
Independent Socialists throughout Germany 
were greatly disturbed at his execution, and 
their protests took the form of strikes in a 
number of cities, including Berlin, Munich and 
Nuremberg. ° 


ABOR AND PROHIBITION.—The com- 
mittee ef the American Federation of 
Labor at Atlantic City passed a resolution ex- 
pressing disapproval of war-time prohibition 
and urging that beer of less than three-per-eent 
alcohol be exempt from the provision of the 
Eighteenth Amendment. 
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ANADIAN STRIKES.— At Winnipeg 

four thousand returned soldiers held a 
public meeting and pledged themselves to help 
im suppressing disorder and in defending con- 
stitutional government in Winnipeg. Workers 
in some of the trades that are on ‘‘sympa- 
thetic’’ strike began to return. The police 
force of Winnipeg was discharged because its 
members refused to sign a pledge not to par- 
ticipate in ‘‘sympathetie’’ strikes. On June 10 
rioting began. A mob of strikers, mostly 
aliens, attacked the volunteer constables, but 
they were dispersed without loss of life. 
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LAND.—The Lithuanian eommission to 

the Peace Conference transmitted a report 
received by the premier of Lithuania with 
regard to the conduct of Polish troops who 
oecupied Vilna in April. It declares that some 
fifteen hundred citizens, many of them Jews, 
were killed, and many stores and houses pil- 
laged. On the other hand, our minister to 
Poland, Mr. Hugh Gibson, reported to Wash- 
ington that only thirty-eight civilians were 
killed at Vilna, and that he was not able to get 
any evidence of atrocities directed against the 
Jews with the exeeption of the affair at Pinsk, 
where an officer ordered the execution of cer- 
tain Jews whom he believed to be Bolshevists. 
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WHEN HE COMES 
‘WHISTLING HOME 
C8y Margaret R.Seebach 


E used to come, vacation times, 
Home on the midnight trein, 
Whistling as clear as any bird, 
In spite of snow or rain; 
We seldom heard that music shrill 
Ring like a silver horn— 
We were so sure, the night a 
He would not come till morn 


But in our dreams there seemed to be 
An echo of great joy; 

Our sleep was fill with ~ ana bright, 
And all about “the “ye 

The doorbell peals! the household wakes! 
Slippers and robes are donned, 

And pet poles and laughter break the hush, 

exclamations fond. 


the stairs 
‘that g gathers there 


The door is pay oe u 
He comes on flyi 

The motley crowd 
Tumultuous to greet. 

“Caught us again!” ‘“‘The train was late!” 
**Examinations done?” 

“T wish we hadn’t gone to bed!”’ 
“Dear boy!” “You scamp!” “What fun!” 


A whining breaks upon the ay 
With scratchings mingled in 

“The dog!” ‘‘He’s wild!” “He Rbard your 

voice!” 

“Oh, let him in a minute!’’ 

The door flies wide; he clears the stairs 
In one long, rapturous lea 

And in that happy househol now 

Is no more thought of sleep! 


So long ago! so far away! 
Such endless miles from home! 
The transports dock, with cheering crowds, 
And yet he does not come! 
Two weary, waiting, listening years 
Of pride, love, fear, regret, 
And yet he does not come! 0 France, 
Can you not spare him yet? 


Some night, upon the pavement still 
Shall sound a rin ng heel; 

A step upon the echoing porch, 
The doorbell’s eager peal. 

Oh, joy and lau Pa hope and mirth, 
No longer shall you roam; 

You’ll all be crowding back ‘again 
When he comes whistling home! 
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EYES THAT WERE BLIND 


HE story of a soldier that Mr. Con- 
ingsby Dawson tells in Out to Win 
illustrates in a fine way that saying, 
“It is your eyes that prevent you 
from seeing.’’ This man, before the 
war, was a village priest —and no 

| credit to his calling. He had a sister 
who had spent her youth for him, and 

worshiped him beyond everything in the world. 

He took her adoration brutally for granted. At 

the outbreak of hostilities he joined the army and 

served bravely in the ranks until he was hope- 
lessly blinded. 

Having always been a thoroughly selfish man, 
he allowed his privation to drive him nearly to 
madness. He had used the world ; now, for the first 
time, he had been used by it. His viciousness 
broke out in blasphemy; he hated both God and 
man. He made no distinction between people in 
the mass and the persons who tried to help him. His 
whole desire was to inflict as much pain as he him- 
self suffered. When his sister came to visit him, he 
employed every ingenuity of word and gesture to 
cause her agony. Do what she would, he refused 
to allow her love either to reach or to comfort 
him. She was only a simple peasant woman. In 
her grief and loneliness she thought matters out 
and arrived at what seemed to her a practical 
solution. On her next visit to the hospital she 
asked to see the doctor. : 

“I love my brother,” she said: “I have always 
given him everything. He has lost his eyes, and he 
cannot endure it. Because I love him, I could bear 
it better. I have been thinking, and I am sure it is 
possible; I want you to remove my eyes and to 
put them into his empty sockets.”’ 

When the priest was told of her offer he laughed 
derisively at her for a fool. Then the doctor told 
him the reason she had given for her intended 
sacrifice: ‘“‘ Because I love him, I could bear it 
better.’”’ The blinded man fell silent. All that day 
he refused food; in the eternal darkness, muffled 
by his bandages, he was arriving at the truth: she 
had been willing to suffer what he was now suffer- 
ing because she loved him. The hand of love would 
have made the burden bearable; and if for her, 
why not for himself? At last, after years of re- 
fusal, the simplicity of her tenderness reached 
and touched him. 

After a time he was discharged from the hospital 
and taken in hand by the teachers of the blind, 
who taught him to play the organ. One day his 
sister came and led him back to his village parish. 
Before the war, by his example, he was a danger 
to God and to man; now he sets a very human 
example of sainthood, laboring without ceasing for 
others more fortunate than himself. He has in- 
creased his efficiency for service by his blindness. 
Of him it is true that his eyes prevented him from 
seeing—from seeing the splendor that lay hidden 
in himself no less than in his fellow creatures. 
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MARTHA’S SCHEDULE 


a HAVE everything planned,” Martha 
explained. ‘‘I’ve seen too many girls 
who made a good record at college 
fizzle out when they came home—all 
because they had no definite working 
plan. Now, I can’t see why in the 
world we can’t keep on working by 
schedule. It’s the only way really to 
accomplish anything. Certainly, I don’t mean to 
waste years of my life waiting round for things 
to happen! I specialized on sociology in college, 
and now I’m going to specialize on it out of col- 
lege. Don’t you think you have a wise niece, 
Uncle Judge? They’re never too wise to like a 
little tactful flattery, you know!” 

Uncle Judge was studying Martha’s programme. 
It was an ambitious one; if he had been that kind 
of person, he might have smiled a little. But it was 
precisely because he was not that kind of person 
that he was the beloved confidant of a flock of 
nephews and nieces. He had not forgotten that 
youth always plans great victories. But there was 
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something else in the schedule that made him 
look serious ashe ran his eye over it. 

“It amounts to this,” he said slowly: “Mornings, 
study ; afternoons, lectures; and evenings, applied 
sociology. Is that right, Martha?”’ 

Martha nodded. Her eyes were bright; she was 
very proud of that schedule, and she would be 
more disappointed than she cared to think if her 
uncle were not proud of it, too. But she was sure 
that he would be. He always had been proud of 
her college work. 

Uncle Judge was still studying the paper. Sud- 
denly he laid it down. 

“I’ve got to be at Whittaker’s at eleven; I al- 
most forgot. Can you run me down, Martha? Then 
we can talk on the way.”’ 

“Surely,” Martha responded. “I’ll wait for you 
out in the car.” 

The judge did not keep her waiting; three min- 
utes later he came down the walk. Just as he was 
about to step into the car, however, he stopped 

*Aren’t your chains very loose, Martha?” he 
asked. 

Martha sprang out and examined them. 

“Why, no, uncle,” she replied; “they’re all 
right.” 

Her uncle climbed in beside her and waited 
until they were skimming down the wide avenue. 
Then suddenly he asked, ‘‘How about your own 
tire chains, child ?”’ 

“My what?” Martha cried. 

“T don’t know much about cars, but I take it 
that the chains are put on loosely so that they 
press now one part of the tire and now another. 
What would happen to the tires if they were fas- 
tened on so tight that they pressed always in the 
same spot?” 

“Why, they’d wear out in no time,” Martha re- 
plied. 

“Exactly. So does a human being if he works 
always along one line.. Everything in that sched- 
ule of yours would use the same sets of brain 
cells. Loosen your chains, child. Get interests 
enough to touch your life in several different 
places; then each will be a relaxation for the other 
—see?” 

**T hate to see, but I suppose I’ve got to,” Martha 
acknowledged. 
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FIRST AID TO A FRIEND 


HE following story of a dog’s intelligence, 

| affection and clever understanding, which 

came under the observation of Mr. John E. 

Dearth, field agent of a county farm bureau in 

Massachusetts, appeared not long ago in the 
Worcester Telegram. 

A Princeton man who is fond of horses and 
dogs, says Mr. Dearth, owns a finely bred hunting 
dog, which he missed for several days. He made 
inquiries, but no one had seen anything of the 
animal, and after a week the owner gave him up 
as lost, strayed or stolen. One of the farm hands 
was rambling through a chopped-off wood lot a 
few days later and came upon the dog caught in 
a steel trap that some one had set to catch a skunk 
or some other game. Both forepaws were held in 
the jaws of the trap, and the dog could not escape. 

But, in spite of his terrible predicament, he was 
not emaciated; and although in pain, he had not 
gnawed his forelegs, as many animals will do 
when they are in the torture of a steel trap. Strang- 
est of all, scattered all round the trapped dog were 
bones, scraps of meat and various other things 
that dogs like. Several ham bones and beef bones, 
with shreds of meat clinging, were right under the 
captive’s nose, and he was chewing a bone when 
the man discovered his plight. 

The trapped dog was carried home in the arms 
of the man who found him, and a little later the 
owner went to the trap to see who or what had 
brought those bones and scraps of food to the suf- 
fering captive. While he stood silently regarding 
the little heap of bones and scraps, another dog 
from his own kennels came through the brush, 
her jaws filled with chicken bones, meat trim- 
mings and other gleanings from the kitchen gar- 
bage pail. The dog dropped her load close to the 
trap and sniffed round as if she were worried. She 
whined and whimpered when she decided that her 
friend was gone. The owner called her, and she 
came slinking and trembling to him, as if she ex- 
pected to be punished. 

The owner: patted and fondled her; then he 
went with her to the trap and let her smell round 
it to her heart’s content, and all the while he kept 
calling her, “Good old doggy! Good dog!” until 
she seemed to understand that her master was 
praising her; then her joy was unmistakable. 

Calling her after him, he went back to the stable, 
where the injured dog was licking his wounds. 
When the other dog saw the rescued animal, she 
showed every indication of joy. She barked, ca- 
pered round, wagged her tail almost off, and then 
lent her own moist tongue to the healing process 
on her friend’s sorely bruised paws. The two dogs 
seemed to understand each other, and the way 
those two friends expressed friendship was a rev- 
elation to the humans who looked on. 
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SHADES OF JONATHAN SWIFT! 


HE following description, copied from a letter 
found near a Southern Railway station and 
apparently written by a member of the Air 
Service at Scott Field in Illinois to his father, 
causes us to wonder if the imaginative author of 
Gulliver’s Travels has come back to earth rein- 
carnated in the form of a young American soldier: 
I have been appointed mess sergeant of the 
Flying Detachment, Scott Field, and to show you 
what I do I will give you a few examples of our 
work and efficiency. 
ist. The kitchen range is 500 feet wide and 3000 
feet long, takes 27 experienced firemen to keep 
the heat at the necessary temperature, 400 cooks 
on duty all of the time, 1000 mechanical stokers for 
kitchen police, and 1000 assistant kitchen police 
who look after the stokers. 
2d. Two hundred washing machines used for 
washing the potatoes, 27 pile drivers used to mash 
them, 14 steam shovels used to shovel eggshells 
away from the kitchen door. Twenty-two Liberty 
motors are used in the coffee mills. Dirty dishes 
are hauled out to 11 furnaces, as all the dishes are 
paper and are burned after each meal. Hot cakes 
are mixed with 19 concrete mixers, and 46 men 
with bacon rinds attached to their feet continually 
skate over the large griddle to keep it greased. 
Soup is made in an artificial lake, keeping 34dump 
trucks busy hauling the ry ingredients 
Cooks use steel boats and are dressed in asbestos 
clothing, and every few minutes row to the centre 
of the soup lake and drop depth bombs to stir the 
soup properly ; 67 fire engines are used to pump the 
soup on the tables. Bread is cut with 11 high-pow- 
ered band saws. A perforated endless conveyer 








belt is used to properly salt and pepper the victuals ; 
20 large street sprinklers are used to place syrup on 
the cakes. Coffee is made in a 600-gallon tank and 
pumped to the several tables through pipes. Six- 
inch mains are installed from 20 of the biggest 
dairies in the country for the supplying of milk. 
Radio telephones are used for the transmission of 
orders to the cooks by myself, the mess sergeant. 
I also use a motor cycle in traveling round the 
dining hall and kitchen. All cooks wear gas masks 
at all times. Small trucks are used to carry the 
silverware. 

Now, dear father, you can form an idea of just 
what I have to do and why I do not desire to quit 
the army. 

2.2 


A LONG, LONG WAIT 





H. M, BATEMAN IN THE TATLER 
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HEROIC POLITENESS 


FP itiena.s was spending the day with her 
friend, Jane Watkins. She had taken one 
spoonful of the soup, says Harper’s Magazine, 
when something floating on top caught her eye. 
Was it black pepper or was it a black ant? What 
should she do with it? 

At that moment Frances’s close scrutiny of her 
soup attracted the attention of Jane. In a stage 
whisper, plainly heard round the table, came 
Jane’s “O mother! There’s an ant in Frances’s 
soup!” 

That was it, an ant. Of course Mrs. Watkins 
would take the soup away. How relieved Frances 
was! 

“The very idea! An ant in her soup! I am sur- 
prised at you, Jane! It is pepper!” said Mrs. Wat- 
kins severely, and she looked reproachfully at 
both girls. 

Through Frances’s mind flashed all the instruc- 
tions on politeness she had ever heard: never 
contradict your elders; in all circumstances, be 
polite; table manners show one’s breeding. What 
must she do? “Never contradict your elders!” 
She spoke up at once, trying her best to make her 
tone positive: 

“Oh, yes! I think it is pepper.” 

“Of course it is,” said Mrs. Watkins. 

Frances stirred her soup, hoping Jane’s atten- 
tion would be called away, that she might catch 
the swimmer and transfer it to the dinner plate. 
But there was no such luck. Up came the speck 
more like an ant than ever. Pepper was one speck ; 
here were two specks close together. It was an 
ant, and Jane, persistency itself, leaned over for 
one more look, and said: 

“It is an ant.” 

Frances glanced hopefully at the head of the 
table, but Mrs. Watkins had not changed her opin- 
ion: it was pepper. “Be polite,” ran through her 
brain again, and, taking up the spoonful of soup 
upon which that suspicious double fleck floated, 
Frances settled the question forever before saying, 
faintly: 

“It was pepper. I know by the taste.” 
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FOR COMING DOWN 


Te aviator in his far-ranging, battling aéro- 
plane had no doubt a more adventurous part 
in warfare than the balloon officer in his 
stationary “sausage,” or observation balloon, on 
guard above the lines. Yet life in a balloon—favor- 
ite prey of enemy aviators—was not always tran- 
quil. Capt. Carroll J. Swan, in his interesting story 
of My Company, declares that his men felt much 
attached to the particular “sausage” that floated 
directly above them, to keep watch upon Laon. 
Many attempts were made to “get” the balloon 
and its crew. Four times it was attacked and de- 
stroyed, to the lively indignation and resentment 
of the watching soldiers below. One of these at- 
tempts, however, had its comic side. 

One of the observers was a Lieut. Donahue from 
Providence, Rhode Island. He landed in France 
as a casual officer. The officials said, ““You’ll go 
in the balloon service.” 

“All right,”’ he replied. 

* You’ll report to the balloon company near 
Carriére R—I, ten miles beyond Soissons.”’ 

Donahue reported, and the French officer said, 
**You’ll go up to-day with a French observer.” 

“All right, I’ll go up to-day.” 

He was a most agreeable person, although he 
had never seen a balloon outside the Brockton 
Fair. We watched them go up, to the end of the 
cable, fifteen hundred metres. Suddenly four Boche 
planes appeared on our right. All our antiaircraft 
batteries opened up, and the air was filled with 
shrapnel and H-E. So fierce was the onslaught 
that the planes could not get closer. But as our 
fire and attention were directed at these planes, a 
fifth, a little fellow concealed in a cloud above 
the balloon, darted down like a shot. The balloon 
burst into flames from his incendiary bullets, and 
the observers “hopped” out with their parachutes: 
the Boche shot several rounds at them, and then 
fled back home. 

“Gee, lieutenant,” said one of the company, 
helping to extricate the novice as he landed, “I 
thought you’d never come down!” 

“Oh, I knew I was coming down all right,” 





Donahue replied nonchalantly. “I didn’t know in 
just what condition I’d land, but old Sir Isaac 
Newton made me sure of coming down.” 

A few days later the lucky lieutenant strolled 
over for a visit, wearing the croix de guerre. 

**What’d you get that for?” some one asked him. 

“For coming down,” he answered dryly. And 
sure enough, his citation read: 

“This brave American showed savoirfaire, and 
jumped joyously from the balloon to the para- 


chute.” 
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HIS HIDDEN CRITIC 


Tie late Gen. Roger A. Pryor and his lovely 
and high-souled wife remained lovers during 
their long-wedded life, full of prosperity and 
adversity, tragedy and comedy, danger and gayety, 
beyond the measure of invention dared by writers 
of romantic fiction. He died at the ripe age of 
ninety, only the other day; surviving by seven 
years the bride of his youth. In her Reminiscences 
of Peace and War Mrs. Pryor has given a pretty 
little picture of one of her husband’s early suc- 
cesses, her wifely pride in it and his marital teas- 
ing. He had just been elected to Congress, and 
when the polls closed a friend hurried to his home 
with news that there was to be a torchlight pro- 
cession in his honor, and the house must be illu- 
minated. Young Mrs. Pryor was dismayed. 

“Tlluminated!”’ she exclaimed. ‘ Impossible! 
There are not half a dozen candles in the house, 
and the stores are all closed. Besides, the babies 
will be asleep. It is bad for babies to be roused 
from their first sleep.” 

My friend seemed to appreciate this reasoning, 
she recorded, but later in the evening I received a 
bushel of small, white turnips and a box of candles, 
with a penciled note saying I must cut holes in 
the vegetables and I would find them admirable 
candlesticks. ‘The little boys and servants went to 
work with a will, and when the drum announced 
the near approach of the cavalcade, every window 
was blazing with a double row of lights, one row 
on the window sill, the other midway, on top of the 
lower sash. 

“You are not to listen,” my young Congressman 
said to me as he descended to the front door to 
speak tothe crowd. “‘I shall say a few words only.” 

I threw a shawl over my loose gown and crouched 
down in a little balcony just over his head. To my 
prejudiced mind, his speech was the most graceful 
and charming thing I had ever heard! I was in a 
delightful trance of happiness when he closed, 
and was rudely awakened when, in response to 
shouts of, ‘Go on! go on! We could listen all 
night!” the daring young orator deliberately 
turned and pointed to the balcony above him: 

“Go on, my friends? Go on, exposed to the crit- 
icism of one from whose criticism I am always 
trying to escape?” 

I fell back out of sight on the floor. I never lis- 
tened afterwards! 


PREPARING FOR 1870 


N incident from Mr. C. G. Robertson’s life of 
A Bismarck throws interesting light on the 
methodical way in which Bismarck worked 
out his state policies. It concerns the negotiations 
opened between France and Austria after 1866 
for an alliance against Prussia. Emperor Francis 
Joseph had emerged from the Seven Weeks’ War 
desirous of revenge and with substantial forces 
still intact. Napoleon met Francis Joseph at Salz- 
burg, and a few weeks later the Austrian emperor 
traveled to France with his military suite and gave 
orders that the imperial train should stop nowhere 
on German soil, and, in particular, that it should 
pass the South German courts at night in order to 
avoid embarrassing interviews. 

Nothing marred the monarch’s peace of mind 
until, in the dead of night, the train approached 
the German frontier near Baden-Baden; there it 
suddenly came to a standstill. The aide-de-camp, 
on inquiring for the reason, was shown a lonely 
figure wrapped in a dark military cloak standing 
in a pouring rain. The stranger wanted to speak 
to the Emperor Francis Joseph. Who was he? It 
was King William of Prussia! 

Thus, on a dark September night in 1867, did the 
Emperor of Austria and the King of Prussia meet 
for the first time since Kéniggriitz. The interview 
lasted several hours and took place in the rear 
carriage of the imperial train. What passed is not 
known, but the writer is satisfied that William of 
Prussia asked Francis Joseph not to betray the 
German cause, and warned him of the forthcom- 
ing Franco-German War. On reaching Paris Em- 
peror Francis Joseph proved adamant to the most 
tempting offers of alliance. The incident remained 
asecret; a few local papers referred to it as merely 
a slight mishap to the imperial train! 
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A LINK WITH ROUSSEAU 


WELL-KNOWN writer in Paris, M. Remezy, 
can, if he chooses, step into Jean Jacques 
Rousseau’s shoes—shoes, moreover, that 

the great genius made himself. The Paris corre- 
spondent of the London Evening Standard tells 
their interesting story: 

In the little village of Ermenonville, where Rous- 
seau is buried, there was an inn where he often 
went. Giard, the innkeeper, was an intimate friend 
of Rousseau, and he kept on the top of a cup- 
board a pair of wooden shoes that Rousseau had 
made. Jean Jacques, after wearing them himself, 
had given them to the innkeeper. 

In the early days of the nineteenth century the 
poet Fabre d’Eglantine visited the little inn, saw 
the shoes with a paper label on them, and offered 
to buy one for two hundred pounds or to give five 
hundred pounds for the pair. The offer was re- 
fused. 

When the innkeeper died, he left the sabots te 
his granddaughter, and she at her death left them 
to her nephew, M. Paul Bleuze, who sold them or 
gave them to M. Remezy. 
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MR. HENPECK’S OPPORTUNITY 


E was a professional conjurer and he had 
done some remarkable tricks. 

“Now, ladies and gentlemen,” he said, 
with a wave of the hand, “this is the magic cabi- 
net. I invite any lady in the audience to enter this 
cabinet. I will then close the door, and when it 
shall be opened again the lady will have disap- 
peared, leaving no trace.” 

There was an impressive silence, says the Argo- 
naut, until a little, undersized man who was sitting 
in the second row turned to an enormous woman 
at his side, and whispered eagerly: 

“Maria, dear, won’t you oblige the gentleman?” 
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The Sweet Wild Rose By Ellen Miller Donaldson 


children wandered far from their father’s 

wigwam and lost their way. That evening 
an unfriendly tribe came and carried into cap- 
tivity all the people of the Indian village. There 
was no one left to look for the lost children. 

Twice the sun set and three times it rose as 
the little wanderers struggled on through the 
deep woods. They loved the music of the day, 
but the queer, harsh night noises made them 
lonely and sad. Each night they wept, ‘‘If only 
one bird would wake and sing us a song!’’ 

At last by the side of Singing River they 
found a warm lodge in the hollow of a great 
tree. In that hollow, for four moons, a big 
brown bear had slept. The little lost children 
did not know anything about the bear, which 
had gone away for a while, and they crept 
thankfully into the tree and went to sleep. 
They called it their home and did not wander 
any farther. Every day they left the tree and 
went out to find berries and water ; every night 
the West Wind softly sang them to sleep. 

One evening they found three little cubs fast 
asleep in the hollow tree. The children were 
afraid. They did not know that the old mother 
bear had been caught in a trap, and that the 
little cubs were lost, too. 

When the cubs stole out to play in the 


|: the moons of long ago two little Indian 
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twilight the tired children crawled into the 
tree and went to sleep; but they feared that 
the bears would take their home from them, 
and so as soon as morning broke they went 
out into the fields and searched until they 
found some bushes to plant for a fence round 
their tree. After a few days lovely pink 
roses grew on the bushes and filled the air 
with their beauty and fragrance. 

In those moons roses did not have any 
thorns. And so, when the bears returned one 
day and began to push through the rose- 
bushes to the hollow tree, there was nothing 
to hold them back. The children were inside 
the tree, and they did not know what to do. 

The Great Spirit was sad because the lost 
children were frightened, and he made very 
sharp thorns grow suddenly on the stems 
of the sweet wild roses. The bears could 
not enter with the wild roses keeping guard, 
and so they turned and went away for good. 

Three times the moon had hung her silver 
horn in the night sky before the children’s 
parents found’them. They had-escaped from 
the unfriendly tribe and had searched many 
weeks for the lost girl and boy. The children 
carried some of the pink flowers back to the 
village with them. And ever since then In- 
dian children have loved the sweet wild rose. 
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The P ockleton Parade By Emma Gary Wallace 


who had banded themselves together 

under the name of the Patriots were 
talking about how they should spend the 
Fourth of July. 

‘‘We mustn’t go back on our name,’’ said 
Jack Glenn, the leader. ‘‘We ought to do more 
on the Fourth than just have a good time, you 
know. ’’ 

‘¢ Let’s remember, too,’’ chimed in Jose- 
phine Fletcher, ‘‘that this year we want to 
celebrate the ending of the great war.’’ 

Some of the boys looked a little dissatisfied. 

‘*Well,’’ said Ralph Miller slowly, ‘‘I don’t 
see how we could celebrate any better than by 
having a lot of fun.’’ 

Several faces brightened at that, but Jack 
shook his head. ‘‘'The first patriots didn’t spend 
much time having fun,’’ he declared. 

A short silence followed. ‘‘The meeting is 
adjourned,’’ said the leader suddenly, ‘‘until 
after dinner. By that time maybe some one will 
have a plan to propose. ’’ 

When the twelve met at four o’clock two of 
them had plans to propose—Dave Allen and 
little Eleanor Sparks. Eleanor, being a girl, 
was allowed to speak first. 

‘‘!’ve made up my mind,’’ she said bash- 
fully, ‘‘ that we ought to do something in 
memory of the soldiers that died in the war.’’ 

‘* How?’’ inquired matter - of -fact Jose- 
phine. ‘‘The way we do on Memorial Day ?’’ 

But Eleanor did not mean exactly that. The 
south meadows were full of daisies, she ex- 
plained. Why not make daisy wreaths and hang 
one wreath on the door of each house that had 
a gold star in the window? 

‘“‘There are six gold stars in Pockleton,’’ 
said Jack instantly. 

‘‘One wreath for every two of us to make,’’ 
Josephine added. She liked little Eleanor’s 
idea; so did the other Patriots. ‘They said so. 


T= twelve boys and girls of Pockleton 





ORAWN BY L. J. BRIDGMAN 
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The sudden celebration. 


It caused a big sensation. 








All Squirrel Town turned out to see 
They cried, “What can this wonder be?” 


“* Those human creatures are so wise,” 
They said, and stared with all their eyes. 


‘*What’s your plan, Dave?’’ they asked. 

David looked very eager. ‘‘ I say,’’ he 
answered, ‘‘ let’s raise enough money to 
take care of a war orphan. We’ll need about 
thirty-six dollars. ’’ 

‘*Where could we get thirty-six dollars, 
Dave Allen ?’’ the others cried in chorus. 

**T’ll tell you where, ’’ said Dave. 

The band closed in on him without another 
word. Ten minutes later they had scattered, 
for Dave’s plan meant a good deal of work, 
and there was no time to be lost. 

On the third day of July the people of 
Pockleton found notices posted about town 
that read: ‘‘ Big parade through Main Street 
to-morrow at three. Performing dogs and 
other animals. Proceeds for war orphan. ’’ 

By breakfast time the next morning the 

first part of the Patriots’ plan was finished. 
On six doors hung wreaths of bright daisies. 
If the children had been watching, they 
would have seen first one door open, then 
another, and gentle hands take down the 
wreaths. A little later they would have seen 
the wreaths appear in the windows; in the 
centre of each wreath shone a gold star that 
matched the gold hearts of the daisies. 

At three o’clock a good-sized crowd lined 
each side of Main Street; and, indeed, the 
procession came in sight before the hour had 
struck. ‘The Patriots had asked a good many 
other children to take part; so the line was a 
long one and made a fine showing. 

The procession was led by Jack Glenn, 
with his bugle, and little Tom Carter, lustily 
beating a drum. Ralph Miller and his brother 
Alexander came next, one playing a fife, the 
other a mouth organ. Sometimes the drum 
threatened to drown the other instruments, 
but on the whole the four made brave music. 

Dexter Bailey, dressed like a clown, came 
after the band, and his pet white pig, which 
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So mortals gather each July 





One knowing squirrel cried, “Look here, 
I know! You’ve seen stars falling: — 

Well, thousands wasted every year 
Would be a loss appalling ; 


And shoot fresh stars into the sky.” 











For the Fla 


A newborn banner Washington 
Above his camp at Cambridge reared, 
While those who carried sword and gun 
At Bunker Hill rejoiced and cheered. 


With thirteen stripes that banner flew — 
Our stripes of white and crimson stain; 
And bold against its field of blue 
Were blazoned Britain’s crosses twain. 
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was gayly decorated, followed him. No matter | 
how many capers the clown cut, the pig was 
right behind him. The crowd did not know, | 
as the pig did, that there was a juicy turnip | 
sticking out of Dexter’s hip pocket. | 

Next came Lula Burke, riding her Shetland | 
pony, which was supposed to be an elephant. | 
It was led by Bob Evans, dressed to repre- 
sent a native of India. Lula sat in a howdah, 
a curious arrangement that had been rigged 
up on the pony’s back. She had to ride very 
slowly in order to keep from slipping out of 
the howdah. 

The elephant was followed by a large cage 
on wheels. It had taken five boys a whole day 
to make the cage, which 
was marked, ‘‘ Speci- 
mens of the tiger fam- 
ily.’”” Most of the 
specimens were asleep, 
but one walked up and 
down and lashed his 
tall. He did not roar, 
but when his keeper 
came near him with a 
biscuit he gave a loud 
mew. 

Josephine Fletcher 
walked slowly behind 
the tigers’ cage, lead- 
ing a queer - looking 
animal so covered with 
bright trappings that 
it could hardly be seen. 
A card was tied round 
its neck, and it read, 
** Sacred Cow of the 
Ganges.’’ It looked a 
little like Mr. Fletch- 
er’s red yearling calf, 
but no one seemed to 
notice that. 

Next in line were 
four performing dogs 
in charge of Dave 
Allen. Now and then 
the procession halted 
to let the dogs show 
off. They stood on their 
hind legs in a row at 
Dave’s command and 
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barked to the audience. 
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DRAWN BY HAROLD CUE 


g By Arthur Guiterman 


And still the winds of heaven stir 

Those thirteen white and crimson bars; 
But where the blended crosses were 

Are eight-and-forty silver stars. 


Oh, clustered silver stars that shine 
Upon the lands where freemen live, 
The glory of your tale is mine, 
And yours is all that I can give! 
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One of them jumped through a paper hoop 
held high, and was loudly applauded. 

Alma and Edith Lane followed on their two 
pet goats. The goats were decorated, and the 
girls wore circus-rider costumes. It seemed to 
make no difference to the goats whether their 
riders sat up straight, or knelt, or held on by one 
hand and touched the ground with the other. 

After the goats came a double line of boys 
and girls in fancy costumes, and next little Tom 
Carter’s twin brother, Paul, trundling an ex- 
press wagon. Some goods boxes were piled up 
on the wagon, and on top of the highest box 
rode a big green parrot in a cage. The cage 
was labeled, ‘‘ Beautiful tropical bird in cap- 
tivity.’’ The parrot was very cross. He kept 
ruffling his feathers and squawking, ‘‘Good 
morning! Good night! Good-by!” in loud, 
angry tones. 

Last of all came an old organ grinder, with 
a monkey ; he was grinding away at a make- 
believe organ. It was really Nat Glenn, and 
the monkey was his little thin black dog, 
Jerry, dressed in a scarlet coat. Jerry had a 
basket in his mouth, and every time Nat stopped 
and pointed to some one in the crowd, he trotted 
over and held up the basket for a coin. The 
basket grew steadily heavier, too. 

The crowd cheered the parade all the way 
down Main Street until it came to a stop in 
the public square, where two little girls in red, 
white and blue ribbons sold cake and lemonade. 

After everything was over, Jack and Dave 
counted the money in Jerry’s basket. There 
was fifteen dollars in all. ‘‘Not enough for the 
orphan, ’’ said Jack ; ‘‘but we can earn the rest 
someway. ”’ 

At that moment a messenger handed Jack a 
letter. It was from Mr. Morse, one of the mer- 
chants of Pockleton. Jack read it aloud. 

‘*Dear Patriots,’’ the letter ran. ‘‘Some of 
my neighbors and I found wreaths on our 
doors this morning, and we thank you for your 
thought of our soldier sons. We hear that you 
are anxious to support a war orphan. If the 
parade did not bring in enough money for that 
purpose, come to my store this evening, and 
we’ll see what can be done about raising the 
rest. ” 

The Patriots looked at one another. ‘‘Let’s 
take the animals home,’’ said Jack proudly, 
‘‘and after that we’ll come back and cheer. ’’ 























Dress up your old 
wheel—or fit out your 
new one with these 
classy tires! Uphill 
and down—there’s 
real sport in speeding 
so easy on Goodrich 
Bicycle Tires. 


Don’t worry about 
punctures, forget your 
pump — Goodrich 
Tires stay blown-up 
tight. There's almost 
no wear-out to them. 


Look at that “swell” 
jet black tread--the 
huskiest ever made. 


Ask your dealer to 
show it. 
THE 
B. F. GOODRICH 
RUBBER CO. 
The City of Goodrich 
AKRON, OHIO 





sSUUDRIC 
BICYCLE TIRES 








High School 


and Grammar School Graduates 


The General Electric Company, West Lynn, Mass., 
offers excellent opportunities to young men to prepare 
themselves for the Installation, Commercial, Drafting 
and Electrical Departments through special courses 
carried on at the Lynn Works. Young men who pass 
satisfactory entrance examinations are eligible at all 
times and receive adequate wages at the beginning, 
both for shop and classroom work. Write for illus- 
trated catalogue. All applications should be sent to the 


Educational Dept., General Electric Co., West Lynn, Mass. 














Muff - Proof 
Your Glove 


Rub 3-in-One Oil well into 
the spot where the ball hits. 
Then the ball will stick and 
you can make all kinds of 
“one-handed” catches. 


- 
3-in-One 
also keeps a glove from get- 
ting stiff and preserves the 
leather. If rubbed on the 
stitches of a baseball it makes 
them stronger and last longer. 
FREE—A sample of 3-in-One. 
Write for it now to 


Three-in-One Oil Co. 
165 AIB. Broadway, New York. 


RY-TO-RIDE 
SAVES YOU MONEY 


Buy direct and save $10 to $20 ona 
GER ~ ge now 


sizes. 
‘ Greatly improved; prices reduced. 
Other reliable models $16.75 up. WE 
~ >, DELIVER FREE to you on ap 
ea and 80 days trial and riding test. 

‘\ Our big FREE catalog shows 
4 everything new in bicycles and sun- 
‘dries. Write for it. 

4, TIRES, lamps, wheels, parts and 
: supplies at half usual prices. 
& Do not buy a bicycle, tires, or 

Ssundries until you get our wonder- 
ful new offers,low prices and liberal 

erms. A postal brings everything. 
EA CYCLE COMPANY 
Dept.A-50 Chicago 
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Electric \ 
Lighted 
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Cuticura Soap is 
Easy Shaving for 
Sensitive Skins 


The New Up-to-date Cuticura Method 





HAY: FEVER. Let us tell you 


. how to diet and care 
for yourself during the next few weeks before your 
Hay-Fever comes on. No charge. Ask for Bu/letin 


y-194. P. HAROLD HAYES, M. D., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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|'STAMPS TO STICK 


URKISH WAR STAMPS.—Not until nearly 

six months after the war came to a close did 
information regarding many of the postage stamps 
that Turkey issued during the conflict begin to 
reach American collectors in authentic form. Large 
stocks of the stamps got into England, but few 
have reached the United States, for the British’ 
government will not allow them to be exported 
until after the final terms of peace have been 
signed. During the war Turkey forbade stamps 
to be imported or exported. 

Philatelists have known that the Ottoman gov- 
ernment put into circulation between three hun- 
dred and four hundred war-time stamps and that 
perhaps a majority of them were issued not for 
postal use but largely for speculative purposes. 
Turkish postal officials controlled stocks that did 
not reach collectors through normal channels, 
such as on letters after prepaying postage, or 
from persons who had purchased them over ost- 
office window counters; instead, they were dis- 
posed of privately at prices that exceeded the 
face value of the stamps, 
for collectors the world 
over were eager for war 
stamps, and the Turkish 
officials sold their virtu- 
ally nonlegitimate issues 
at fancy prices before 
the true situation be- 
came known. To-day the 
majority of those stamps 
are regarded unfavor- 
ably by many dealers, 
some of whom decline 
to handle certain of the 
sets. 

After Turkey had put 
an end to the privilege held by some of the foreign 
countries of using the stamps of those countries 
through post offices they had established there, 
and had entered the war, it found itself unable to 
obtain further stocks of the stamps then current, 
which had been supplied by firms that printed 
them in England. 

Consequently, the government was obliged to 
resurrect earlier issues from postal archives. To 
signify the year in which those earlier issues were 
to be reissued, 1915, the postal administration sur- 
charged, either in red or in blue, a six-pointed star 
and a crescent (Fig. 1) upon remainders of the 
series of regular stamps of 1892, 1897, 1901, 1907, 
1908, 1909 and 1913; in the crescent were Turkish 
figures meaning ‘‘1331,’’ equivalent to the Christian 
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year 1915. To create newspaper stamps the same 
surcharge was placed on regular issues of 1893, 
1897, 1899, 1901, 1905, 1908 and 1909. Through a some- 
what similar surcharge on either regular issues 
or newspaper stamps of 1905, 1907, 1908, 1909 and 
1913, charity stamps were issued, presumably to 
aid widows or orphans of Turkish soldiers fallen 
in battle. Thus the six-pointed star was over- 
printed upon about eighty-five different stamps, 
including a few minor varieties of surcharges. 

The Turkish government declared that that large 
issue became exhausted, although collectors doubt 
it. In September, 1915, the overprinted six-pointed 
star was displaced by one containing five points, 
and the date was changed to read, in Turkish, 
“1332,” or 1916. (Fig. 2.) Then followed another 
deluge, put into circulation early in 1916. Includ- 
ing minor surcharge varieties, at least one hun- 
dred and seventeen of them appeared; various 
earlier issues were overprinted in red or blue for 
use on letters, or as newspaper stamps, or as post- 
age dues or charity labels. 

Of those first two war issues certain values 
were not obtainable at post offices and could be 
bought only at advanced prices from postal offi- 
cials who stooped to that form of graft. One reason 
given for issuing all those labels was that the 
government was confronted by a paper shortage. 
But Vienna had an ex- 
cellent stamp-printing 
bureau, and collectors 
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FIG. 3 FIG. 4 


have been asking: “ Why did not Turkey have 
new stamps printed on the Austrian presses ?’’ 

It is important to notice that in the charity 
stamps the “1331” and ‘1332”’ do not appear within 
the crescent but are placed between the latter and 
the star; within the crescent is a Turkish inscrip- 
tion meaning “‘Allowanceto War Orphans.” (Fig.3.) | 

By the end of 1916 the Turkish government de- 
clared that all the 1915 and 1916 overprints had be- 
come exhausted. Further stocks, including issues 
as far back as 1884, were then taken from the vaults | 
and disfigured with an entirely new surcharge— 
one that has caused these later provisionals to 
be called by collectors the “cow heads.” (Fig. 4.) 
The three Turkish letters equivalent to P. T. T., 
standing for Post, Telegraph and Telephone, form 
the ‘cow head.” At least one hundred and thirty- | 
| eight of that series, including minor surcharge 
varieties, were issued during 1917 and 1918. On 
some of the ‘“‘cow-head” stamps Scott’s catalogue 
makes this comment: “We believe them to be 
entirely speculative.” It is known that only six 
hundred copies of some of the ‘‘cow-head”’ stamps 
were issued. | 
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AE wax-wrapped 
sealed package 
with WRIGLEY’S 
upon if is a suar- 
antee of quality. 
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The largest chewing- 
gum factories in the 
world — the largest 
selling gum in the 
world: that is what 
WRIGLEY’S means. 


SEALED TIGHT 
KEPT RIGHT 


WRAPPED 
IN 
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Why Do Youn 
- People Love 


rape-Nuts 


A taste of this delightful ready - 
to-eat cereal food soon tells 
the story. 


Its natural sweetness doesn't 
disturb the stomach, and it just 
suits the appetite. 


A Real Building, food 
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Readers of war history will remember that one | 


Direct from Factory to You 


THE NEW COMPANION SEWING MACHINE is equal to every requirement 

of home sewing. It is equipped with complete set of best attachments and 
will yield equally good results whether the work be the finest tuck- 
ing on sheer material, hemming, ruffling, quilting, braiding, up to 
sewing on heavy suitings. 


LOW PRICES—Attractive Terms. 0#! wise sss 


tem of selling 
direct from factory to home effects a large saving for each purchaser. We 
offer a choice of seven styles, including foot treadle, electric and rotary models, 
guarantee each machine for twenty-five years, and pay all freight charges to 
your nearest freight station. Shipment made from four conveniently located 
shipping points in Eastern, Central and Western sections. 


A post-card request brings you free Illustrated Booklet, Attractive Terms and Free Trial Offer by return mail. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 881 Commonwealth Ave, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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STAMPS TO STICK—CONTINUED 


of the unsuccessful military expeditions that Tur- 
key put under way was a march into the Desert of 
Sinai with the intention of “reconquering”’ Egypt. 
It was reported in philatelic journals at the time A 2 
that the Turks had taken with them some stocks 

of stamps bearing an appropriate overprint, and 
that the purpose was to force the people of Egypt 
to use those stamps instead of their native issues. 
Those reports, however, were not confirmed by 
the arrival of such occupation stamps in Entente 
countries or in America, and collectors concluded 
that they did not exist. 

Copies of that type of surcharge (Fig. 5) have, 
however, now reached The Companion from a 
correspondent who lives in Beirut, and who has 
furnished much of the material on which this 
article is based. He sends the 10-para green and 
the 20-para red denominations; the first is one of 
the 1901 series issued at that time ‘‘for domestic 
postage” only, and the second is of the 1908 series. 
But both of them are now surcharged with an in- 
scription that, our correspondent explains, means 
“Tursina,” or “Desert of Sinai.” These are be- 
lieved to be the first of that intended occupation 
set to reach America, and the information is the 
first that has reach- 
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FIG. 6 


the standard catalogues have never mentioned 


* ae 
them, and the latest albums have not provided 
spaces for them; but it is now probable that in 
future they will be recognized. 
Meanwhile, Turkey did turn to Austria to obtain 


stamps. Deciding to put forth an issue commem- 
orating Turkey’s joining the Universal Postal 
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In 1916 Turkey desired to commemorate scenes newest motor 3 — magnificent private coach, 
in the theatres of war and issued a series ranging 
from 2 para to 50 piaster,—thirteen varieties,— li be h h ll d il 
also printed in Vienna. Maps, soldiers, artillery alive with power, correct to the smallest detail, 
and the Dardanelles comprise some of the pic- A 
tures, and the portrait of the Turkish sultan was d fi h | tful 
shown on the 50-piaster denomination. (Fig. 7.) an rejres ing y Tes i 
Some of those picture stamps are among the most pa 7 a - 
“valuable of the war-time stamps issued by Tur- D d ll fe h d 
key, the one with the picture of the sultan being esigne especia y or t ose exacting men an women 
quoted at more than seven dollars. h k ll h d . h d ill 
It is significant that the two Vienna-printed sets who Know all that a goo car can give t em, an sti 
appeared before the circulation of many of the - 
surcharges that Turkey put forth under the pre- f h h al d 
texts that it could not communicate commercially want a Car Oo ig er qu ity an an Wi Oo a E P 
with English stamp makers, or manufacture new . . inton 1 ngines 
labels anywhere in Turkey. increase O enjoyment. for yachts and motor ships, and 
When Turkey withdrew from the war, defeated, Winton gasoline-electric light and ; 
it had lost control of much of the territory in which 3 i — , 
the people lived whom it had persecuted for so The Winton Six output being limited, we suggest set cepa Fo C. ces 
many years. The liberated lands included Pales- ° : t : ¥ iY factu a 
tine, which the British military forces had wrested that you give this new bevel edge special early consid in a separate, splendidly equipped 


pe ee from Turkey’s eration. Salesrooms in many large cities. Shall we send | plant, devoted exclusively to these 


~ = grasp. With the E. . two products. Write us your needs. 
) E. F. (Egyptian Ex- you literature and the address of the salesroom nearest you? 

peditionary Force) 
stamps (Fig. 8) that 
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for the Holy Land collectors are familiar; they 
have already been described in The Companion. 
It is interesting to know that they have now been 
withdrawn from circulation, and that in place of 








them the stamps of India surcharged I. E. F. : it 
(India Expeditionary Force) are being used—the : és 99 ° : 
same stamps that India’s troops carried with them om ina ion uminum Eig ht Us ef ul iti 
when they were campaigning in France and in ° / 
Africa. The appearance of the I. E. F. stamps in Utensils 


Palestine indicates probably that Indian troops 
have replaced those of Egypt as the occupying 
forces, and that the Egyptian soldiers were with- 
drawn to their native land because of the recent 
disorders there—another instance of how a postal 
issue sometimes tells a story that has not been 
disclosed in newspaper dispatches. 

Troops from India have occupied another part 
of former Turkish territory—the district of Mosul, 
about two hundred miles from the ancient city of 
Bagdad. To mark that-occupation a number of 
Turkish fiscal or revenue stamps were seized and 
overprinted with an appropriate inscription. Of 
that series, 44, 1, 144, 3, 4 and 8-anna denominations 
are known to have been issued. 














fm Cooking Set 


ERE’S a Set of cooking utensils that will go a long way toward satisfying 

the desire of every housekeeper for a complete aluminum kitchen outfit. 

The Set consists of four pieces, so made that they fit together perfectly in 

various combinations to form eigh¢ different utensils. Each piece is of solid 

aluminum that cannot flake or rust off like enamel. This Set is one of the 

most attractive as well as most practical articles we have ever offered. The 
Set will make 






ORE SWEDISH CHARITY STAMPS.—The 


criticism by American stamp journals of the | 6-Quart Covered Kettle Double Roaster 
charity stamps that Sweden issued in 1916—more | 6-Quart Preserving Kettle Colander Steam Cooker 
than twenty varieties—has not discouraged the 2%-Quart Double Boiler 2%-Quart Deep Pudding Pan 


postal authorities in the Scandinavian country. 
Ten new varieties of charity stamps have ap- 
peared. In the series put forth three years ago 
old Swedish issues were surcharged with new 
values: for example, 5 ére was overprinted on the 
2-6re orange of 1872. The 5 on 2 has now been 
overprinted with a new value, 7, to conform to the 
increases that the war caused in the postal rates. 
Similarly, nine others of the 1916 charity series 
have now been overprinted, either with 7 or with 
12. Thus we have ten stamps, each with three de- 
nominations appearing on it. 


Covered Baking Dish or Casserole 
The eight combinations made by this Set would cost at least $7.50 if purchased separately. 


How to Get This Fine Set 


Send us $2.50 for one new yearly subscription (not for any member of your 
household ) for The Youth’s Companion, with 75 cents extra, and we will send 
you one of these “8” Combination Aluminum Cooking Sets. This Set will be 
sent by express or parcel post, charges to be paid by receiver. If parcel-post 
shipment is desired, ask your postmaster how much postage you should send us 
A Most Desirable for a three-pound package. 


24: NOTE. This Set is given only to a present Companion subscriber to pay him 
Addition to Your 


for introducing the paper into a home where it has not been taken the past year. 


Kitchen Equipment THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. C 
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N THE HUNGARIAN REPUBLIC.— The re- 

public that was established in Hungary put 
forth its own stamps. They are Hungarian stamps 
of war days—nineteen in all—now overprinted 
with Koztarsasas, which is presumably the Hun- 
garian word meaning “‘republic.’’ Two, 4, 10, 15, 20, 
25, 40 and 50-filler values have appeared. 
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Two-Minute Oat Food | 


Already Three-Hour Cooked 
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An Instant 
Hot Oat Dish 


of. 


Never Were Oats Cooked 
Like Them 


Two-Minute Oat Food is cooked 
in our kitchens in a new, scientific 
way. It is cooked for three hours 
by live steam under pressure at 
higher than boiling heat. 

Such cooking requires inmmense 
apparatus. It cannot be done at 
home. So this is the best- cooked 
oat food ever served. 

Perfect cooking, you know, is 
supremely important. Every doctor, 
every cooking authority urges long 
cooking of oats. 

Now you can have oats super- 
cooked and serve them in two min- 
utes. Simply stir them in boiling 
water. Let them absorb the water 
and your breakfast dish is ready. 











Hot, Flavory 


In Two Minutes 


Think of that, Mrs. Housewife—the dish you have dreamed 
Oats cooked for three hours, yet served in two minutes. 
And the finest oat dish ever tasted. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


At 6:58 
In the Pantry— 
At Seven 
On the Table, 
and Hot 
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Entirely New in Form 
and Flavor 


Two-Minute Oat Food is super- 
cooked oat grits. The high-heat cook- 
ing brings out a new, exquisite flavor. 
Children delight in this dish. 


We evaporate the oats after 
cooking, so they come to you con- 
densed. One-half cup absorbs two 
cups of water, and gives you four 
big dishes. 

The freshness and flavor are pre- 
served by evaporation, so the dish 
seems newly cooked. And it costs 
less than home-cooked oats. 

This means a breakfast revolu- 
tion. This food of foods need never 
be omitted. Start using it now. 
The price is 15 cents. 
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firms advertise. 


Save money. 
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It pays to read advertise- 


ments in The Companion 


@ Advertising is smportant news. It tells what is 
latest and best among all the things needed in 


Advertisements in a high-grade publication 
tell you not only ‘‘what’s what’’ but ‘‘who’s 
who’’ also—for only live, earnest, pushing 


It’s because they are alive that they have 
produced something you ought to have. 


And they know it—and want you to know it. 
It is due you to know it. 


It will pay you to look into any line that is 
advertised in The Companion. You will get a 
wider knowledge of desirable things, make 
a keener choice, get larger satisfaction and 
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is an illus- 

paper for all the family. 

Its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to — address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


trated weekly 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 

directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
- collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post Office Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Upon the receipt of money by us, the 
date after the address on the next issue of your 
paper, which shows when the subscription expires, 
will be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
0 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 








SYMPATHETIC PAINS 


AIN is an indication that something 
is wrong, but it by no means always 
indicates what is wrong. If you have 
a pain in the ear or in the knee you 
naturally suppose that there is some- 
thing wrong with the ear or the knee 
—but that does not follow at all. Ex- 

. quisite pain in the ear may be caused 
by a decayed tooth, and pain in the knee is often 
an expression of disease in the hip joint. Those 
pains that we feel elsewhere than at their source 
are called sympathetic pains, or, more properly, 
referred pains. 

When there is a local spot of disease or a wound 
anywhere, the nerves that are injured do not feel 
the pain themselves, but send word of what is 
going on to the central station in the spinal cord 
or in the brain, and that central notifies the con- 
sciousness of the trouble. But the central does not 
always know just what part of the nerve is injured, 
ande so usually tells the consciousness that the 
trouble is at the end of the nerve; therefore the 
pain makes itself felt there when it actually arises 
somewhere else. 

For example, a child may have a little limp, and 
when asked what the trouble is will answer that 
he has a pain in the knee; very often the trouble 
is not in the knee at all but in the hip. Another 
child walks stiffly and cautiously and complains 
of stomach ache; he doubtless has a pain in the 
stomach, but the disease is in the spine, and if 
time is wasted treating the stomach ache the child 
is in danger of becoming a humpback. A young 
man wakes up almost every morning with a head- 
ache,—a brow ache or a pain in the back of the 
head or nape of the neck,—and he blames one thing 
and another for it when it is really the eyes that 
are at fault. Disorders of the abdominal organs 
may give rise to painful areas in the skin or the 
extremities. Heart disease may be indicated by 
attacks of severe pain in the left arm, and a pain 
in the right shoulder may be associated with dis- 
ease of the liver. 

Physicians always have to be on guard against 
being ‘‘taken in” by referred pains, and sometimes 
even the best of them may mistake an attack of 
appendicitis for a case of pneumonia or vice versa, 
because of the deceptive pain, unless he carefully 
weighs the significance of all the other symptoms. 
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THE PATRIOTIC HAT 


LIKE your new hat, Molly,” said Hilda. 

Molly Arnold, laughing, pulled it off 
and patted it affectionately. 

“TI like it myself,” she declared. 

“There’s nothing like an old friend 

that has stood by you through sun- 

Swi shine and storm. You don’t recognize 
anything familiar about it?” 

‘Why, no,” said Hilda, looking at it curiously, 
“nothing, that is, except that you usually have a 
hat of that general shape.” 

“Precisely. I feel better about your powers of 
observation, Miss Layton. I have had a hat not 
only of this ‘general’ shape but of this particular 
shape for three summers. Do you remember the 
youthful thing I had three summers ago—white 
with daisies? You should, for you made me some 
very flattering speeches about it.’’ 

“Why, of course I do. I was so disappointed 
that you didn’t wear it the next summer. You 
never would tell me what you did with it.” 

Molly’s eyes twinkled. “I couldn’t wear it—upon 
the principle that you can’t have your cake and eat 
it, too. I couldn’t have it and at the same time have 
a blue and white one with bachelor’s-buttons —” 

“Molly Arnold, you don’t mean —” 

“Yes’m. I kept meaning to tell you, but it was 
such fun to wear it under your nose and not have 
you guess! Dye—delft blue for the brim, Miss 
| Layton. And the daisies also colored blue and 
| sort of ‘serumpled up’ and tucked in behind a thin 
| growth of bachelor’s-buttons. Some black velvet 
worn at northeast corner instead of southwest.” 

“Molly: Arnold! But I begin to see light now. 
Only—how could you turn a blue hat red?” 

“Very easily—by first bleaching out the blue. I 
didn’t care for the red hat so much, but it appealed 
to my sense of patriotism—it had previously ap- 
peared as white and blue, you know. I had thoughts 
of sewing a tiny service star under the brim.” 

“And now it’s black with that lovely blue orna- 
ment.” 

“And a yard and a half of new black ribbon. 
Blue ornament from winter hat. Miss Price looked 
at it reflectively to-day and remarked, ‘Where 
have I seen an ornament like that?’ I didn’t tell 
her because I think people should work out their 
own puzzles. So—to return like Humpty Dumpty 
to the remark before last—I.am delighted to find 
that it meets with your approval. I must run on 
now to Mrs. Barrows.” 

But when Molly had gone Hilda gave up some 
minutes to self-examination. She remembered that 
Molly had given money to many calls that she her- 
self had met with the declaration, “I'd like to, but 
I can’t”—and she had paid nineteen dollars for 
summer hats. With humiliation she acknowledged 
that nothing of hers deserved a service star. 
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H, boy—what relief!’’ 
Trampin’ and runnin’ 
and tusslin’ and bikin’ 
all day, and then—Sloan’s Lini- 
ment on the stiff, sore muscles and 
Joints, just like the big athletes 
use it for quick, comforting re- 


lief! No pains and aches in a 


little while to take the joy out 
of fun. Penetrates without rubbing. 
Keep it handy and stay fit and 
limbered up. Druggists every- 


30c, 60c, $1.20. 


wi Cerys beaks 


where. 


Liniment 
Heep 11 handy 


DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 


53rd Year. Young men and young women find here a 
homelike atmosphere, thorough and efficient training in 
every department of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful 
school spirit. Liberal endowment permits liberal terms, 

$400 per year. Special course in Domestic Science. 
For catalogue and information address, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal. 


electrical, rope, air- 
plane, piano, pipe- 
organ, flat, hoops, 
bale-ties, tacks, 
nails, barbed-wire, 
concrete re-inforce- 
. ment, springs, net- 
ting, wire fences, steel posts, trolley-road wires and rail 
| bonds, wire wheels, auto-towing cables, horse-shoes. 


| Iustrated Books Describing Uses, FREE 


' American Steel & Wire Co, *:™***ttticaco °°“ 
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FOR AN ASSORTMENT OF 
Unique paling Postage Stamps 50 


direct from Japan. Order to-day inclosing money order to 
MRS. S. FUJIBAYASHI, Hirano, Kobe, Japan. 


CASH PAID for Butterflies, Insects. Simple work bd 








with my pricelist, pictures, instructions. 
Hundreds of kinds wanted for collections. Send 4c. at 
once fur prospectus. Sinclair, D-71, Ocean Park, Cal. 













































































A Comparison of Costs 


A graphic picture of the high 
cost of doing business is shown 
by the rise in a long list of 
commodity prices during the 
past five strenuous years. 


a 


By the exercise of unparal- 
leled economies, telephone rates 
have been kept almost un- 
changed. 


The fact is, the increase in 
the cost of commodities has re- 
sulted in what is equal to a de- 
crease in telephone rates. In 
other words: The dollar which 
was spent for the telephone 
has bought more than twice 
as much as the dollar spent 
for the commodity. 





One Policy 


One System 


The activities of reconstruc- 
tion which are now upon the 
nation have put a great burden 
upon the telephone. This con- 
dition has made necessary an 
advance in telephone rates. 


This advance does not ex- 
ceed an average of eight per- 
cent; almost negligible as com- 
pared with the advances in 
other lines of industry, yet 
enough to cover the increase in 
the cost of operation. 


Only through adequate reve- 
nue can there be assured the 
maintenance of a high standard 
of telephone service. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 
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good things— 


when you ride on Firestone Tires. They 
will take you anywhere as fast as you 
want to push them. And their thickness and 
toughness save you from punctures. Most 
fun, most comfort, most service any way you 
look at it, on Firestones. 





Save money too—cost less per mile and that’s 
the way to buy tires—most miles per dollar. 
Always have a couple of quarters left for W. 
S. S. when you buy Firestones. 





Write for catalog or see your dealer today. 


FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
Firestone Park AKRON, OHIO 
Dealers and Branches Everywhere 


Firestone 
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60-Day Offer. 





SPECIAL BOOK OFFER 


An Unusual Opportunity to Obtain Two Popular Titles 
by Two of Our Best Writers 


A FORTUNATE PURCHASE enables us to offer Companion 

subscribers an unusual opportunity to secure two of the most 
popular books written by Gene Stratton-Porter and Eleanor H. 
Porter. These are special editions (not reprints), and bear the 
imprint of the original publishers of the authors’ copyright edi- 
We advise a prompt order as our stock is limited. 


By Eleanor H. Porter 


Just David is one of those books that bears its message 
of courage and inspiration straight to the heart of 
every reader. 
long friend read this story of the boy who brought 
happiness to a whole village. 


A Girl of the Limberlost 
By Gene Stratton-Porter 


No book in recent years has won the hearts of such a 
brand-new reading public as this charming story by 
the author of Freckles. 
Indiana woods, a buoyant, lovable type of the self- 
reliant American girl. 
own soul, and the purity of her vision, she wins from barren 
and unpromising surroundings the rewards of high courage. 


The TWO Books Given for 
Only One New Subscription 


Send us, within the next 60 days, one new 
yearly subscription for The Companion (not 
for any member of your household), with $2.50 to pay for it, and we will 
present you with the Two Books, Just David and A Girl of the Limberlost 
as described above, sending the books to you postpaid. These titles 
originally sold at $1.25 and $1.30 each. 

These Books are offered only to a present subscriber to pay him for soliciting a new subscripti 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Just David 


If you want to make a lovable life- 


It is the story of a girl of the 


And by the sheer beauty of her 
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Wives of Doctors 
Don't Have Corns 


Doctors all know Blue-jay. 

It is made by a surgical dressing house 
whose products doctors use. 

Doctors’ wives, when a corn appears, 
apply a Blue-jay plaster. The pain stops 
instantly. The corn is forgotten. Try 

In two days they remove the plaster, 
and the corn is gone for good. Hardly one 
corn in ten needs a second application. 

Millions of others do likewise. People 


treatments. 


disappear. 


you will simply laugh at corns. 


Blue-jay 
The Scientific Corn Ender 


Stops Pain Instantly Ends Corns Completely 
25 Cents—At Drugéists 


BAUER & BLACK 


Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products. 











who know the facts don’t pare corns now, 
or pad them, or use old, harsh, mussy 


They don’t use methods, long dis- 
credited, made by unscientific men. 
Blue-jay on one corn. Learn how 
instantly the pain stops. Watch the corn 


Try it tonight, and from that moment 


Chicago, New York, Toronto 


(995) 
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AN ADVERTISEMENT THAT “CAME BACK”—An American soldier in France wrote a message to us on a page he 
tore from a magazine, and mailed it to us. We reproduce it just as we received it. We are sorry that the boys “over there” 
cannot get all the delicious foods included in our Certified line, but we are glad to know they appreciate the good things they 
can share with the folks here at home when they come back. 





President, Wilson & Co. 














A partial list of Wilson’s Certified 
Products sold under 
our ‘‘money-back’’ guarantee 





ee ands Chili Sauce 

ind oy ED-RIPE strawberries— preserved by a splendid recipe—under the eyes 

String Beans Preserves. of master chefs—in model kitchens—so that the lusciousness of the plump, - 
‘ : -e : 

Pork and Beans Mince Meat ruddy berry is enhanced and kept for you—this is the secret of our Certified 

Leaf Spinach Olives Strawberry Preserves. : 

Asparagus Tips |, Sardines ; ; a ; : 

“osescieriphagigenl nen Try them—and know them. Especially, enjoy them with tea biscuits made 







Cherries Ox. Teague with Wilson’s Majestic Lard and spread with Wilson’s Clearbrook Butter. 













nine se haa: ‘ iiss sa SU el oe 
Raspbecries. onscll ur Certified Strawbe reserves are an example of what the Wilson Certi- 
Pumpkin Oleomargarine fied line of food products means for the home. Fruits, vegetables, meats, table 
Catsup Coffee specialties—all selected, prepared and handled with the respect your own 





mother would pay anything she prepared for you. And all our Certified . 
canned and packaged fodds bear our “money-back” guaranty. 


Ask your dealer for “Wilson's Certified” goods. Should he not supply them, 
please write us and give us his name. We can quickly stock him, for our 
distribution is national. | ; 3 


“shin mank. Cbeieetias your quanambee” : gare 
_. ‘CHICAGO | 






[WILSON 4 Co] 


The Wilson Label Protects Your Table. 











